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Of  the  men  who  smoke  cigarettes, 
the  majority  at  practically  all  income 
levels  smoke  10  to  20  daily.  The  pro- 
portion smoking  more  than  1  pack  a  day 
increases  at  each  income  level  up  to 
$4,000,  but  changes  little  at  higher 
incomes.  The  proportion  regularly 
smokii^  less  than  one -half  pack  a  day 
is  smaller  among  smokers  with  in- 
comes of  $2,000  or  more  than  among 


those  with  incomes  below  this  amount. 
The  occasional  smokers,  who  are 
assumed  to  average  less  than  1  cigarette 
daily,  make  up  the  lowest  proportion 
of  cigarette  smokers  at  each  income 
level.  (See  the  special  article  in  this 
issue  for  further  information  and  data 
on  rates  of  smoking  based  on  a  national 
survey.) 
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Unit  or 
base 
period 


1955 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr, 


1956 


Jan. 


<  Feb. 


Mar. 


Apr. 


Average  prices  at  auctions 
Flue-cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Fire-cured 

Dark  air-cured  (35-36) 
Virginia  sun-cured  (37) 

Parity  prices 
Flue -cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Firs-cured 

Dark  air-cured  (35-36) 
Virginia  sun-cured  (37) 

Parity  index  1/ 

Tax-paid  rsaovals 
Cigarettes,  small 
Cigars,  large 
Chewing  and  smoking 
Snuff 

Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 
Cigarettes,  small 
Cigars,  large 
Chewing  and  smoking 
Smiff 

Tax-free  removals 
Cigarettes,  small 
Cigars,  large 
Chewing  and  smoking 
Accumulated  from  Jan.  1 
Cigarettes,  small 
Cigars,  large 
Chewing  and  smoking 

Disposable  personal  inccoie^/i 

Index  of  Industrial 
production  3/ 

Employment 
Labor  force  employed 

Exports  (fam-sales  wt.) 

Flue -cured 
Burley 
■Maryland 
Fire -cured 
Dark  air-cured 
Cigar 

Accumulated  from  begin- 
ning of  marketing  yr.  V 
Flue-cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Fire-cured 
Dark  air-cured 
Cigar  filler  and  binder 
Cigar  wrapper 

General  iaports,  all 
cosDsodities 

Accumulated  trom  Jan.  1 
Sterling  area  gold  and 
dollar  reserves  5/ 

Stocks  of  domestic  types 
(farm-sales  weight)  6/ 
Flue-cured 
Burley 
Maryland 
Fire-cured 
Dark  air-cured 
Cigar,  filler 
Cigar,  binder 
Cigar,  wrapper 


iCents  per  lb 
Cents  per  lb 
Cents  per  lb 
Cants  per  lb 
Cents  per  lb 
Cents  per  lb 


Cents 

:  Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 
Cents 


per  lb 
per  lb 
per  lb 
per  lb( 
per  lb 
per  Xb. 


1910-llflOO 


BUlion 
Million 
Mil.  lb. 
MU.  lb. 

Billion 
Million 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  -lb. 


Billion 
millon 
Mil.  lb. 

Billion 
Million 
Mil.  lb. 


Bil.  dol. 


19li7-li9-=100 

Million 
Percent 


Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 


MU.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 


Mil.  dol. 
Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol- 


Mil.  lb. 
Mil.  lb, 
MU.  lb. 
Mil.  lb. 
MU.  lb. 
KU,  lb, 
MU,  lb. 
MU.  lb. 


29.3 
1(7.2 

37.1 
3ii.5 
32.3 


53.5 
51.3 
51i.l 

30.3 
3li.o 

283 


30. li 
1j08 

12.7 
3.2 

30 
li08 
13 
3 


3 
6 
.3 

3 
6 
.3 


C  -  1 
C  -  1 

1-0 

37.8 
30.0 
26.6 


53.5 
51.3 
51i.l 
35.7 
30.3 
3li.0 

283 


28.7 

IjOO 
11.7 
3.3 


o  -  s  -  e  -  d 
o  -  s  -  e  -  d 
s  -  e  -  d 

3L.7  Closed 

C-l-o-s-e-d 

C-l-o-s-e-d 


59 
308 
21i 
7 


3 
9 
.1* 

5 

15 
.7 


53.7 
51.3 
5h.2 
35.8 
30.li 
3U.1 

281^ 


33.7 

li68 
li*.5 
3.7 

93 
1,276 
39 
10 


3 
6 
.3 


22 
1.0 


53.7 
51.3 
5U.2 
35.8 
30.L 
3lj.l 

28li 


28.8 
hh6 

13.0 
3.U 

122 
1,721 
52 
lit 


2 
5 
.3 

10 
27 
1.3 


58.3 

c 

37.3 
31.7 
25.1. 


53.1 
52.0 
52.1. 

30.3 
32.3 

281 


32.9 

U53 
U.9 

3.1! 

33 
1j53 
12 
3 


2 
5 
.2 

2 
5 
.2 


C-l-o-s-o-d 
C-l-o-s-e-d 
l-o-8-e-d 

35.6         32.8  aosed 
32.8  C-l-o-s-e-d 
22,8  C-l-o-s-e-d 


53.2 
51.8 
52.2 
35,3 
30.2 
32.2 

280 


30.7 
1.63 

U.li 
3.3 

61i 
916 
23 
7 


2 
li 
.2 

h 
9 
.h 


S3. 6 
52.5 
52.9 
35.5 
30.5 
32. U 

282 


32.5 

502 
12.6 
3.1 

96 
1,1J.8 
36 
10 


3 
6 
.3 

7 
15 


132 

60.2 
9l>.7 


133 

59.9 
91.7 


261.0 


135 

60.5 
95.0 


136 

61.7 
95.1. 


11.3 

62.9 
■  95.6 


11.3 
62.6 


277.0 


Ihl 

63.1 

??-7 


28.1 
3.2 

.5 
1.5 

.6 
.1. 


320.3 
9.9 
3.U 
9.5 

3.3 
.8 

 2A 


21..3 
2.9 

.1. 
2,2 
1.0 

.5 


31.1.  .6 
12.7 
3.8 
U.7 
1..3 
1.0 
2.8 


27.3 
5.3 

.9 
1..3 
2.9 

.1. 


371.8 
18.1 
1..7 
16.0 
7.2 
1.0 


13.9 
3.0 
.8 

1.9 
.5 
.5 


385.8 
21.0 
5.5 
18.0 
7.7 
1.1 
3.6 


1.3.6 
1.7 
2.1. 
3.1 

.3 


1J.9.U 
11,1. 
5.8 

u.a 

1.5 
1.1 

3.0 


23.5 
2.7 
.2 
1.8 
.7 
.5 


Ul.2.9 
11..1 
6.1 
16.1 
2.2 
1.3 


22.8 
2.6 

.7 
3.1 

.7 


1.65.7 
16.7 
6.8 
19.2 
2.9 
1.5 


870 
870 


850 
1,720 


1,019 
2,738 


871 
3,595 


1,073 
1,073 


1,01.3 
2,U6 


2.763        2.681        2.667  2.686 


2.11.9  2.210 


1,101 
3,217 

2.277 


2,553 
1,1.37 
69 
121* 
8U 
158 
U7 
26 


2,301 
1,6U 
60 
165 
93 
213 

iia 

22 


2,8U 
1,566 
78 
125 
85 
172 
U2 
25 


51..0 
52.8 
52.9 
35.8 
30.7 
32.7 

281. 


30.2 

501 

12.5 
3.2 

126 
1,919 
1.8 
13 


2 
5 
.3 

9 

20 
1.0 


61..0 
_26a_ 


26.0 
1.9 
1.1. 

2.0 


1.91.7 
18,6 
8.2 
21.2 


1..3 


990 
li,207 


2,519 
1,560 
69 
165 
98 
218 
136 
21 


12U 

95 
109 
86 


101 
103 

98 
100 
101 

96 

100 


105 
112 
96 
91. 

103 
U2 
92 
93 


100 
100 
100 

90 
71. 
_IL 


106 


11.2  101. 


101. 
101 


187 
63 

175 

105 
21. 

200 


127 
89 
11.9 
U8 
1*0 
150 
119 


lU 
117 

87 


109 
97 
115 
100 

105 

102 
96 
95 


1/  Prices  paid,  interest,  taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates.    2/ Quarterly,  annual  rate,  seasonally  adjusted.    3/  Seasonally  adjusted. 

t/  July  1  for  flue-cured  and  cigar  wrapper  and  October  T  for  other  types.    5/  Held  in  London.    6/Dsalera>    ana  manufacturers'  hold-. 

Tngs  in  United  States  and  Puerto  Rico  on  first  isy  of  quarter,   «Karketings~negligibla.  ~ 
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SDMMARr 

Domestic  consiimption  of  flue-cured,  the  leading  cigarette  tobacco, 
during  the  July  1955-June  1956  marketing  year  is  estimated  at  about  750  rail- 
lion  pounds—very  little  different  from  that  in  1951i-55o    However,  exports  of 
flue-cured,  the  predominant  export  tobacco,  probably  are  near  535  million 
pounds  (f aim-sales  weight)  for  the  year  just  ending.    This  is  about  one- 
fourth  larger  than  in  195ii-55  and  the  largest  on  record  except  for  19U6-ii7« 

Dcsnestic  consumption  of  burley,  the  second  ranking  cigarette  tobacco, 
during  the  October  1955"6©pt ember  1956  marketing  year  is  expected  to  approach 
U90  million  pounds — not  markedly  different  from  that  of  a  year  earlier. 
Although  cigarettes  are  by  far  the  major  outlet  for  burley,  sizable  quanti- 
ties are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pipe  and  chewing  tobacco.    Exports  will 
probably  fall  short  of  the  195U-55  total  of  33  million  pounds  (farm-sales 
weight). 

For  Maryland,  dark  air-cured,  and  shade-grown  cigar  wrapper,  domestic 
use  of  each  in  1955-56  is  expected  to  be  about  the  same  as  in  195U-55  but 
increases  are  indicated  for  fire-cured  and  cigar  filler  tobacco.    On  the 
other  hand,  domestic  use  of  cigar  binder  tobacco  seems  likely  to  be  down 
10  percent  or  more  from  last  year's  level.    The  principal  outlet  for  Maryland 
tobacco  is  cigarettes;  for  fire-cured,  snuff;  for  dark  air-cured,  chewing 
tobacco;  and  for  cigar  filler,  binder,  and  wrapper  types,  cigars©  However, 
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a  sizable  amount  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  cigar  binder  types  is  used  in 
scrap  chewing  tobacco.    Exports  of  Maryland,  cigar  wrapper,  arri  fire-cured 
tobacco  in  1955-56  probably  will  exceed  19^~S$  levels,  but  exports  of  dark 
air-cured  tobacco  thus  far  in  the  marketing  year  have  been  sharply  below  a 
year  earlier. 

The  number  of  cigarettes  manufactured  in  19^  may  rise  to  about 
li25  billion— 3  percent  more  than  in  19^5  and  second  only  to  the  19^2  record 
of  U35  1/2  billion.    The  principal  reasons  for  the  gain  are  the  sustained 
high  level  of  personal  income  nationally  and  increase  in  number  of  smokers 
primarily  frcHO  those  reaching  smoking  age.    Consumption  of  filter  tip  ciga- 
rettes continues  to  increase  according  to  trade  indications. 

Domestic  use  of  the  cigarette  types  of  tobacco  does  not  appear  to  be 
increasing  in  line  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cigarettes  being  manu- 
factured.   This  may  be  due  to  less  tobacco  being  used  per  unit  of  output  for 
SOTie  brands  of  filter  tips  and  also  the  use  of  Mprocessed  tobaccow  in  a  few 
braiKis.    The  "processed  tobacco"  is  made  from  fibrous  portions  of  the  leaf  in 
combination  with  email  pieces  of  leaf  that  ordinarily  could  not  be  used  in 
cigarettes  heretofore.    Thi:^,  the  number  of  cigarettes  made  from  a  pound  of 
f arm-sales«-weight  tobacco  would  tend  to  be  greater  than  formerly. 

Cigar  consumption  in  the  United  States  during  1956  may  total  about 
6.2  billion — 2  to  3  percent  more  than  in  1955*    Consumption  of  cigarillos 
reportedly  made  sizable  gains  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  Further 
expansion  of  the  use  of  "manufactured  binder  sheet"  is  being  planned.  This 
reduces  the  quantity  of  binder  leaf  needed  since  tobacco  stems,  scrap,  and 
broken  pieces,  previously  not  usable  for  cigar  binders,  can  be  used  in 
"manufactured  binder  sheet." 

Output  of  smoking  tobacco  in  1956  is  likely  to  be  somewhat  lower  than 
the  80  million  pounds  in  1955«    With  most  consumer  incomes  remaining  at  a 
high  level,  the  smoking  of  pipes  aiKi  "roll-your-own"  cigarettes  tends  to  be 
less  preferred  than  other  forms  of  smoking. 

Output  of  chewing  tobacco  in  1956  probably  will  be  1  or  2  million 
pounds  less  than  the  79  million  for  last  year.    This  will  continue  the  per- 
sistent downtrend  that  has  been  going  on  for  many  years  in  the  consumption  of 
chewing  tobacco. 

Snuff  output  and  consumption  are  expected  to  total  about  39  million 
pounds.    Calendar  year  output  ranged  within  one-half  million  pounds  of 
39  million  in  each  of  the  last  5  years. 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  during  calendar  year  1956  probably 
will  not  reach  the  comparatively  high  1955  figure  of  600  million  pounds 
(farm-sales  weight)  but  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  above  the  1950-5U  average 
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of        million  pounds.    Favoring  the  continuation  of  United  States  tobacco 
exports  at  a  fairly  good  level  are  the  flourishing  econcaiic  activity  in  many 
major  importing  countries  and  the  large  United  States  imports,  which  enable 
foreigners  to  buy  from  this  country.    Also  the  Public  Law  1^80  programs,  which 
make  possible  sales  for  foreign  currencies  under  certain  conditions,  will 
assist  tobacco  exports.    However,  expanded  tobacco  production  in  foreign  pro- 
ducing areas  is  increasing  the  con^etition  for  overseas  marketSo 

The  carryover  of  flue-cured  on  July  1,  19^  (the  beginning  of  the 
1956-57  marketing  year),  is  expected  to  be  about  10  percent  larger  than  a 
year  earlier— reflecting  last  year's  record  crop*    Acreage  has  been  reduced 
and  a  somewhat  smaller  crop  is  expected  this  year  than  last.    The  total 
1956-57  supply  of  flue-cured  (  carryover  plus  the  new  crop)  may  vary  only 
about  2  percent  from  the  1955-56  level. 

The  carryover  of  burley  on  October  1,  1956  (beginning  of  the  1956-57 
marketing  year),  is  expected  to  be  about  h  percent  below  last  October  l~but 
would  exceed  any  previous  carryover,    Burley  acreage  this  year  is  likely  to 
be  about  the  same  as  last  year.    If  this  year's  crop  turns  out  a  little 
heavier  than  last  year's,  the  1956-57  total  supply  of  burley  probably  will  be 
around  2  percent  lower  than  for  1955-56  and  5  percent  below  the  peak  195ii-55 
figure, 

'    The  total  1956-57  supplies  of  Maryland  tobacco,  the  dark  air-cured 
types,  and  perhaps  shade-grown  wr^per  seem  likely  to  be  above  their  1955-56 
levels,  but  total  1956-57  supplies  of  fire-cured,  the  continental  cigar 
filler  types,  and  the  cigar  binder  types  probably  will  be  smaller,  Maryland 
tobacco  is  being  grown  this  year  under  acreage  allotments  for  the  first  time 
since  1953©    The  1956  acreage  allotments  of  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  and 
Virginia  sun-cured  are  practically  the  same  as  last  year  but  for  most  farms 
growing  cigar  filler  and  binder  types  h2-hh  and  5l-55»  the  1956  acreage 
allotments  are  about  12  1/2  percent  smaller  than  for  1955* 

The  1956  crops  of  flue-cured,  bxirley,  Maryland,  and  cigar  filler  and 
binder  types  ii2-itU  and  51-55  will  receive  Government  price  support  at  90  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  parity.    Fire-cured  tobacco  is  supported  at  75  percent 
and  dark  air-cured  and  Virginia  sun-cured,  at  66  2/3  percent  of  the  burley 
price  support  level.    The  minimum  levels  of  price  support  for  the  1956  crops 
were  announced  on  April  IH  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,    If  at  the 
beginning  of  the  marketing  year  (July  1  for  flue-cured  and  October  1  for 
other  types),  the  applicable  tobacco  parities  are  higher  than  when  the 
minimums  were  calculated,  the  support  levels  will  be  raised.    If  the  parities 
should  decline,  the  minimums  will  become  the  actual  support  levels  for  the 
1956  crops.    Thus  far,  parity  prices  for  the  several  kinds  of  tobacco  have 
increased  a  little  over  what  they  were  when  the  minimum  supports  were 
determined. 
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TOBACCO  PROIUCTS 

Cigarettes 

The  nimiber  of  cigarettes  manxrfactured  dioring  the  first  third  of  195^ 
was  above  a  year  earlier  euad  for  the  year  as  a  whole,  seems  likely  to  be 
about  k2^  billion.    This  would  be  3  percent  more  than  in  1955  and  second  only 
to  the  1952  record  of  435  l/2  billion.    Cigarette  consumption  in  this  country 
accotmts  for  93  percent  of  the  output — the  other  7  percent  going  mainly  to 
overseas  forces  and  as  commercial  exports.    The  quantity  shipped  for  overseas 
forces  has  declined  in  the  last  few  years  as  troops  have  returned.  Exports 
also  have  fallen  off  a  little  in  the  last  2  or  3  years. 

The  principal  reasons  for  expecting  another  modest  gain  in  cigarette 
consumption  are  the  sustained  high  level  of  personal  income  nationally,  the 
addition  of  new  smokers  frcm  those  reaching  wmoking  age,  and  trade  indications 
of  further  increases  in  the  popularity  of  filter  tip  cigarettes.  Some  cig- 
arette smokers  who  stoj^ped  a  year  or  two  ago  cor  who  reduced  their  consumption 
probably  have  resumed  or  increased  their  consumption — ^mainly  \ising  filter  tip 
cigarettes.    Seme  trade  sources  predict  that  at  least  one-fourth  of  total 
domestic  cigarette  consxmiption  will  be  filter  tips  this  year  compared  with 
around  I9  percent  last  year. 

There  are  no  official  figures  on  hxm  masy  est  the  cigarettes  maniifac- 
txired  are  regular  size,  king  size,  azul  filter  tip.    Aggregate  tobacco 
consumption  -vherx  measured  in  pounds  partly  depends  on  the  proportions  of 
these  categories.    King  size  cigarettes  weigh  more  than  regular  size  ciga- 
rettes .    Less  tobacco  is  vised  in  a  substantial  number  of  filter  tip  cigarettes 
than  in  either  king  size  or  regulEir  size.    Non-Government  sources  have  indi- 
cated that  king  size  cigarettes  contain  from  12  to  I7  percent  more  tobacco 
than  regular  size  cigsirettes  and  that  some  filter  tips  contain  around 
7  percent  less  tobacco  than  regular  size  cigarettes.    This  variation  in 
weight  of  different  categories  of  cigarettes  has  become  increasingly  signifi- 
cant as  the  proportion  of  regular  size  cigarettes  of  fairly  uniform  weight 
has  shrunk  from  an  estimated  90  percent  in  I95O  to  about  55  percent  in  1955. 

Cigarettes  are  taxed  in  k2  States  emd  the  District  of  Columbia. 
State  tax  data  indicate  widespread  increases  in  cigarette  consim^tion  during 
the  first  third  of  195^  over  a  year  earlier.    It  appears  that  Federal  and 
gross  State  taxes  from  cigarettes  in  the  fiscal,  year  ending  June  30,  I956, 
will  total  about  2.1  billion  dollars — approximately  100  million  more  than  in 
the  previous  year.    In  the  6  States  not  levying  a  cigarette  tax,  the  Federal 
tax  of  8  cents  per  pack  of  20  applies  and  in  the  other  k2  States,  an  addi- 
tional average  of  about  3  3/^  cents  applies  or  a  total  of  about  11  3/4  cents 
per  pack. 
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Tat)le  1.-  Cigarettes:    ToteuL  output,  domestic  consumption, 
and  exports  for  specified  periods 


•  Domestic 

Tax-free  removals  2/ 

Total 

*                 e  i  iTM^'H 

COIlSuuipbXOIl 

:  output 

; 

TotaJ. 

liiXporxs 

;  Billions 

liiJJLions 

Billions 

Billions 

Average : 

'        i^k  0 

1935-39 

Ip  1 

r-w 

7.2 

5.5 

19l^O-i^4 

:  256.9 

223.5 

33.3 

5.8 

T  rill  c 

1945 

:  33^ 

oAt  0 

65.0 

6.9 

3*^1.  f 

30.7 

21+.1 

1947 

309  •  1 

33P.^ 

3I+.3 

22.8 

Qfl^  ft 

jco  .0 

3kA  c: 

oft  T 
30.7 

25.2 

1949 

385.0 

351.8 

33.2 

19.5 

1950 

392.0 

360.2 

31.8 

11+.3 

Lift  A 

*37Q  7 
3(9  .  1 

38.9 

16.8 

J-9P^  ; 

'5 

39*+. 1 

1+0.0 

16.1+ 

1953 

1+23.1 

386.8 

37.0 

16.2 

J-9P^  : 

km  A 

O^A  "7 

500.  ( 

33.1 

15.1+ 

qAo  t 

30.3 

15.1 

 :  r- 

Fiscal 

year 

X6cLX^    DegXDXLLIig  J  LLL^ 

1951 

1+22.1 

381+.0 

38.2 

16.5 

1952 

1+36.5 

396.9 

39.5 

17.0 

1953 

1+13.6 

377.7 

35.5 

15.6 

195^ 

1+07.7 

375.2 

32.5 

15.1 

1955  1/ 

1+16.0 

387.0 

29.0 

11+.7 

1/  As  indicated  by  tax-i)aid  removals.  2/  Besides  exports,  tax-free  re- 
movals  include  principally  shipments  to  forces  overseas,  to  United  States 
possessions,  and  ships'  stores.    2/  Preliminary  estimate. 


Basic  data  but  not  the  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


The  Department  of  Agricxilture  reported  that  as  of  March  1956  prices 
paid  in  rural  areas  for  cigarettes  averaged  23. 1  cents  per  pack — nearly 
3  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    A  survey  of  retail  prices  in  I98 
cities  reported  by  the  Tobacco  Tax  Council,  a  private  group,  indicated  the 
average  price  per  pack  as  of  November  1,  1955^  was  23.2  cents  per  pack — 
also  about  3  percent  above  the  average  for  114  cities  reported  by  this  group 
a  year  earlier. 
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The  advance  in  prices  of  most  "brands  of  king  size  cigarettes  in 
April  1955  and  the  increase  in  the  tax  rate  in  some  States  contributed  to  the 
higher  average  price  of  the  last  several  months  than  a  year  earlier.    In  May- 
one  major  manufacturer  of  cigarettes  gave  notice  of  price  increases  that 
would  have  meant  an  increase  of  1  cent  per  pack  at  retail  but  rescinded  the 
increases  when  other  companies  took  no  action. 

Shipments  of  tax-free  cigarettes  for  commercial  export  and  for  use  of 
overseas  troops  continued  to  decline  during  the  first  third  of  1956.  By  early 
1956,  the  armed  forces  overseas  had  been  reduced  about  12  percent  below  a 
year  earlier.    For  Janmry-April  comparisons  of  commercial  exports  of 
cigarettes  to  leading  destinations  this  year  and  last.    (See  table  2.) 


Table  2.— Cigarette  exports  from  the  United  States  to  leading 
destinations  for  specified  periods 


Janxiary -April 


Country 

[Average  * 
;i9W-52| 

1953 

:  1954 

;  y 

:  1955  , 

;  i/ 

!  1955  : 

:  ^  : 

1956 
1/ 

:1956  as 
: per cent 
:  age  of 
:  1955 

!  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Pet. 

Venezuela  ! 

:  1,181 

1,411 

1,5^1 

571 

588 

103 

Tangier -Fr.  Morocco  • 

1  1,551 

2,036 

l,50i^ 

l,lkk 

341 

379 

111 

France  ! 

!  384 

692 

630 

979 

279 

188 

67 

Hong  Itong  i 

i  952 

91^8 

721 

842 

308 

270 

88 

0«  Sp.  Africa  ! 

!  8 

10 

U38 

682 

199 

156 

78 

Sweden  ! 

!  509 

838 

690 

679 

140 

249 

178 

Panama-Ceuial  Zone  : 

!  686 

833 

682 

617 

230 

163 

71 

Spain  J 

!  7 

311 

312 

538 

120 

160 

133 

British  Malaya  j 

:  476 

501 

1+38 

511 

152 

225 

148 

Belgium  j 

985 

958 

QhS 

507 

229 

112 

49 

Other  countries  2/  J 

11,697 

7,711 

7,622 

6,883 

2,438 

2,150 

88 

Total  all  countries  j 

18,436  16,249 

15,426 

15,126 

5,007 

4,640 

93 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Includes  approximately  90  to  95  foreign  destinations 
in  recent  years. 

CoDipiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Cigars 

Cigar  consumption  in  the  United  States  during  the  first  third  of  1956 
ran  appreciably  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  for  1956  as  a  whole,  may  total 
about  6.2  bi]JLion — 2  to  3  percent  more  than  in  1955*    Much  of  the  increase 
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Table  3. — Cigars  l/:    Output  and  domestic  consumption  for  specified  periods 


:  Domestic 
:  factories 

|manufac- 
\  turing  , 
'  ware- 
houses 

for 
1  consump-  \ 
\     tion  [ 

From 
[    Puerto  [ 
Rico:  Tax- 
'uaid  with—' 
[  drawals  [ 
in  United 
[  States 

!  Total 

Period 

;  tax -paid 

[Tax -paid ^ 
[  remov-  ] 

[Tax-free 
[  remov-  \ 

:  consiimp- 

:  Total  J 
•  output: 

Teix-paid, 
[  remov-  , 
[    als  [ 

Total 'From 
2/  ;Cuba 

i  tion 

!  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Average :  : 

1935-39  J 

i  5,075 

5,060 

13 

66 

192.4 

3.0 

27.4 

5,346 

19lK)-lf4  J 

•  5,^50 

5,282 

199 

105 

93.7 

15.3 

11.6 

5,492 

19i^5  i 

5,275 

4,774 

469 

82 

60.0 

59.8 

85.3 

5,001 

19^  ! 

5,618 

5,621 

26 

125 

22.2 

20.1 

77.8 

5,846 

l9^^7  s 

5,i^88 

5,460 

41 

124 

12.5 

9.1 

6.2 

5,603 

19W  : 

5,645 

5,588 

38 

140 

11.8 

10.3 

5.0 

5,745 

19^9  : 

5,^53 

5,399 

46 

142 

10.9 

10.2 

4.6 

5,556 

1950  i 

5,399 

5,365 

47 

160 

11.9 

IL.l 

.7 

5,538 

1951  J 

5,594 

5,518 

85 

177 

14. 3 

13.0 

.7 

5,710 

1952  ! 

5,825 

5,755 

102 

196 

14.6 

12.5 

1.9 

5,968 

1953  ! 

5,915 

5,820 

90 

205 

16.8 

13.4 

9.9 

6,052 

195^^  : 

5,820 

5,690 

89 

206 

16.3 

12.3 

49.5 

5,962 

1955  3/  s 

5,760 

5,828 

82 

215 

20.3 

14. 7 

84.3 

4/6,030 

:   Fiscal  year 

Year  : 
beginning: 
July  : 


1951 

:  5,685 

5,619 

87 

193 

14.4 

13.0 

.7 

5,827 

1952 

:  5,911 

5,789 

94 

203 

15.6 

12.6 

3.3 

6,011 

1953 

:  5,849 

5,736 

101 

199 

16.2 

12.6 

30.0 

5,981 

1954 

:  5,783 

5,714 

82 

222 

18.2 

14. 3 

66.4 

6,019 

1955  5/ 

:  5,880 

6,000 

70 

225 

21.5 

15.5 

95.0 

4/6,150 

 I  

1/  Weighing  over  3  pounds  per  1,000  and  including  cigar illos.    2/  Predomi- 
nant  share  of  cigar  imports  prior  to  World  War  II  came  from  the  Philippine 
Islands.    3/  Subject  to  revision.    4/  Adjusted  for  presumed  duplication  of 
reprocessed  cigars  which  may  have  been  counted  twice  in  the  factory  removals. 
5/  Preliminary  estimate. 

Basic  data  but  not  estiiaates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Bin:eau  of  the  Censiis. 
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is  due  to  the  stepped  up  consuraption  of  cigar illos,  which  reportedly  made 
siza"ble  gains  during  the  first  3  months  of  1956  compared  with  a  year  ago. 
Since  cigarillos  are  notahly  smaller  than  the  traditional  average  size  cigar, 
their  tobacco  requirement  per  \mit  of  output  is  smaller.    The  increased  total 
number  of  cigars  probably  does  not  mean  the  same  relative  increase  in  pounds 
of  tobacco. 

Plans  have  been  reported  to  further  expand  the  use  of  "manufactured 
binder  sheet"  in  place  of  natural  leaf  binders.    This  cuts  costs  of  manufac- 
turing.   Further,  it  reduces  the  quantity  of  binder  lea£  needed  since  tobacco 
stems,  scrap,  and  broken  pieces,  previously  not  usable  for  cigar  binders,  can 
be  utilized  in  "manufactured  binder  sheet."    The  use  of  an  adhesive  also 
reduces  the  amount  of  tobacco  required  per  unit. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indexes,  manufacturers' 
prices  for  four  categories  of  cigars  have  been  fairly  constant  during  the 
last  few  years.    There  were  slight  increases  last  summer  and  fall  in  the 
popular-  and  medium-priced  categories. 

Internfid  Revenue  Service  data  on  tax  stan5)s  indicate  that  in  the 
9  months  ending  March  31,  1956,  about  hi  percent  of  all  cigars  retailed  at 
8.I-I5.O  cents  and  nearly  39  percent  at  4.1-6.0  cents.    Almost  10  percent  were 
in  the  6.1-8.0  cent  group,  about  6  percent  in  the  over  I5  cent  group,  and 
k  percent  in  the  h  cents  and  less  group.    This  distribution  was  almost  the 
same  as  in  the  comparable  period  a  year  earlier  except  for  the  little  larger 
proportion  in  the  4.1-6.0  cent  group,  which  includes  the  cigarillos.  . 

Shipments  of  tax-free  cigars — about  1^  percent  of  domestic  output  in 
the  last  3  years— during  January-April  1956  fell  off  some  from  a  year  earlier. 
This  probably  reflects  the  smaller  requirements  for  the  armed  forces  overseas. 
Conmiercial  exports  of  cigars  represent  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  tax-free 
cigars . 

Smotflrig  Tobacco 

During  the  first  third  of  1956,  the  output  of  smoking  tobacco  for  pipes 
and  "roll-your-own"  cigarettes  dropped  fairly  sharply  below  that  of  a  year 
earlier  and  for  1956  as  a  whole,  probably  will  be  somewhat  lower  than  the 
80  million  pounds  for  1955*    With  most  consumer  incomes  remaining  high,  the 
smoking  of  pipes  and  "roll-yotar-own"  cigarettes  tend  to  be  less  preferred  than 
other  fonas  of  smoking.    Since  1950,  there  has  been  a  downtrend  in  smoking 
tobacco  consumption  except  from  mid-195^  to  mid-1955  when  it  stabilized  and 
even  increased  a  little.    Available  price  data  for  smoking  tobewco  in  rural 
areas  indicate  about  a  9  percent  increase  in  retail  prices  from  mld-1950 
through  1955 — reflecting  the  similar  increase  that  occurred  in  manufact\irer*s 
prices  (excise  tax  included). 
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Table  k, — Output  of  manufactured  tobacco  in  the  Iftiited  States  for 

specified  periods 


Period 

: Smoking; 

Chewing 

Snuff 

• 

Twist 

:  Fine-  ! 
:  cut 

'  Scrap  • 

»  • 
• 

Total  • 

Million  Million  Million  Million 
; pounds    pounds    pounds  pounds 

Million  Million 
poimds  pounds 

Million 
pounds 

Arereige  : 

43.8 

1935-39  : 

:  195.3 

56.8 

6.0 

4.8 

111.4 

37.3 

i^ko-kk 

:  176.2 

54.8 

6.0 

4.6 

47.9 

113.3 

4o.7 

19^5 

i  168.5 

59.7 

6.7 

4.0 

47.7 

118.1 

43.8 

19^-0 

!  106. i+ 

51.8 

5.8 

3.8 

46.1 

107.5 

39.^ 

19^7 

:  10^.7 

^+7.3 

5.2 

3.8 

42.2 

98.5 

39.2 

19^ 

:  107.6 

45.3 

5.6 

3.2 

42.1 

96.2 

40.8 

I9U9 

:  108.1 

h\,^ 

5.6 

2.8 

39.6 

89.9 

4o.9 

1950  \ 

\  107.7 

4o.3 

5.5 

2.7 

39.0 

87.5 

4o.O 

1951 

:  101.3 

39.9 

if. 6 

2.8 

39.1 

86.4 

39.5 

1952 

:  96.8 

39.1 

4.8 

2.8 

38.2 

84.9 

30.0 

1953 

:  86.6 

38.1 

4.7 

2.9 

38.1 

83.8 

39.1 

195^ 

:  83.7 

37.0 

^.9 

2.9 

36.6 

81.4 

38.5 

1955  1/ 

i  79.8 

35.5 

4.4 

3.0 

36.2 

79.1 

39.2 

Fiscal  year 

Year  "beginning  July  i 

.  98.0 

39. 

4.5 

2.8 

39.0 

85.7 

39.1 

1952  : 

92.3 

38.5 

^.9 

2.8 

37.5 

83.7 

38.1 

1953  : 

83.1 

37.6 

4.7 

2.9 

37.5 

82.7 

39.0 

195^+  1 

84.8 

36.7 

i^.9 

3.0 

36.5 

81.1 

38.8 

1955  2/  : 

,76.0 

3^.3 

4.4 

3.0 

35.7 

77.4 

38.6 

1/  Subject  to  revision.    2/  Preliminary  estimate. 


Basic  data  hut  not  the  estimates  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 


Cigarette  papers  for  roll-yoiur-own  cigarettes  are  given  away  when  in 
packets  of  25  or  less  and  are  sold  and  subject  to  Federal  tax  when  in  packets 
or  books  of  more  than  25.    Current  monthly  data  are  available  on  tax-paid 
cigarette  papers  only,  which  are  believed  to  comprise  over  one-half  of  the 
totsLL.    In  the  9  months  ending  March  3I,  tax-paid  withdrawals  of  cigarette 
papers  dropped  I3  percent  below  the  corresponding  period  for  a  year  earlier. 
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In  1955  alDout  97  percent  of  the  smoking  tohacco  output  was  consxamed  in 
this  country.    The  other  3  percent  vent  to  overseas  forces  or  was  exported 
commercially.    The  five  leading  export  outlets  for  packaged  smoking  tobacco 
in  1955^ — Canada,  Sweden,  Denmark,  France,  and  Hong  Kong — accounted  for 
61  percent  of  total  ccamnercial  exports. 

Exports  of  hulk  manufactured  tobacco  have  increased  substantially  in 
recent  years  and  continued  relatively  larger  during  the  first  third  of  I956. 
The  clsissification  includes  especially  prepared  cigarette  tobacco,  cut  or 
granulated  tobacco,  partially  blended  tobacco,  and  shredded  tobacco,  much  of 
which  is  not  included  in  smoking  tobacco  output  as  reported  by  Internal 
Revenue.    The  1955  export  of  bulk  smoking  tobacco  totaled  nearly  65-  million 
pounds — 1^  million  more  than  in  195^»    Last  year  the  eight  ranking  foreign 
destinations  were  Spain,  Australia,  Philippine  Republic,  Mexico,  Panama, 
Haiti,  Dominican  Republic,  and  Bolivia.    They  accounted  for  9k  percent  of  the 
total  biilk  man\ifactured  tobacco  shipped.    The  January -April  1956  exports  of 
bxiLk  smoking  tobacco  were  1.9  million  poiinds — nearly  the  same  as  in  the 
corresponding  months  in  1955* 

Chewing  Tobacco 

During  the  first  third  of  1956,  the  output  of  chewing  tobacco  was  a 
little  below  that  in  the  corresponding  period  of  a  year  earlier.    For  I956 
as  a  whole,  it  probably  will  total  1  to  2  million  pounds  less  than  the 
79  million  pounds  for  1955*    This  will  continue  the  persistent  downtrend  in 
the  consumption  of  chewing  tobacco  that  has  been  going  on  for  many  years. 
Since  1950,  the  average  yearly  decline  in  output  has  been  I.7  million  pounds. 
The  two  major  categories  of  chewing  tobacco  are  plug  and  scrap- -each  of  which 
comprises  ^5  percent  of  the -total.    The  remaining  9  or  10  percent  is  twist 
and  fine-cut  chewing. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  indexes  indicate  that  manxif acturers ' 
prices  for  plug  chewing  tobacco  were  reduced  slightly  last  September  and 
have  remained  xmchanged  since.    This  was  the  only  change  in  manufacturers' 
prices  since  19^6  except  for  November  1951  when  the  Federal  excise  tax  was 
reduced. 

About  98  percent  of  the  chewing  tobacco  output  is  consvimed  tax-paid 
in  this  country.    The  1955  exports — mostly  plug  and  twist — totaled  1.6  mil- 
lion pounds,  the  great  bulk  of  which  went  to  Australia  and  the  Philippine 
Republic. 

Snuff 

Snuff  output  and  consumption  during  1956  are  expected  to  totaG.  about 
39  million  pounds.    Calendar  year  output  from  1951  through  1955  ranged  within 
one-half  million  pounds  of  39  million.    During  the  first  third  of  1956,  out- 
put of  snuff  was  about  3  percent  lower  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of 
1955 •    Manufacturers'  prices  for  snuff  (including  the  Federal  excise)  as  of 
April  1956  were  2  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier  and  12  percent  above 
April  1950.    The  last  reported  increase  was  in  Axjgust  1955* 
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EXPORTS  OP  UKMAMJFACTURED  TOBACCO  FR(M  THE  UNITED  STATES  1/ 

Leaf  tobacco  was  the  third  ranking  agricxiltursuL  export  in  1955 — 
exceeded  only  by  vheat  emd  cotton.    The  total  value  of  lonmanufactiired  tobacco 
exported  in  1955  "was  over  35^  million  dollars — a  record  high — coiirpared  with 
kOO  million  for  wheat  (including  wheat  flour)  and  kTJ  million  for  cotton 
(including  linters).    The  1955  value  of  tobacco  exports  represented  11  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  all  agrictiltural  exports  compared  with  an  average 
9  percent  dxoring  1950-5^  • 

Exports  of  tobacco  d\iring  calendar  195^  probably  will  not  reach  the 
comparatively  high  1955    figure  5^4-0  million  poiinds  (600  million — farm-ssuLes 
weight)  but  are  expected  to  be  somewhat  above  the  1950-5^  average  of  kjk  mil- 
lion pounds  ^30  million — farm-sales  weight).    Last  year's  exports  were 
boosted  mainly  by  the  larger-than-usual  taJd.ngs  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
bxiilding  up  stocks,  the  sharply  increased  shipment  to  Japan  and  sonewhat 
larger  shipments  to  Belgixxm  and  Australia. 

Favoring  the  continuation  of  United  States  tobacco  exports  at  a 
fairly  high  level  are  the  flourishing  economic  activity  in  many  important 
importing  countries  and  the  large  United  States  imports  frcan  abroad,  which 
enables  foreigners  to  b\jy  from  this  country.    Also  contributing  to  the  level 
of  tobacco  exports  are  Public  Law  k80  programs,  which  make  possible  sales  for 
foreign  currencies  londer  certain  conditions.    Such  sales  must  represent 
above -normal  takings. 

At  the  beginning  of  195^,  the  estimated  gold  reserves  and  dollar 
holdings  of  continentaJ.  Western  Europe  were  11  percent  larger  than  a  yesir 
earlier  and  13  percent  above  2  years  earlier.    Increases  above  a  year  earlier 
were  indicated  for  Germany,  France  (and  dependencies),  Belgixmi,  Netherlands, 
Switzerland,  Sweden,  Spain,  Indonesia,  Japan,  and  Egypt — all  importers  of 
substantial  quantities  of  tobacco.    Indications  are  that  for  several  coun- 
tries additional  increases  in  reseirsre  holdings  occurred  during  the  first 
quarter  of  195^.    Gold  and  dollar  holdings  for  the  sterling  area  held  in 
London  after  declining  from  late  195^  to  the  end  of  1955  turned  upward  in 
early  195^.    At  the  end  of  May,  the  sterling  eirea  centrally-held  reserves 
were  12  percent  above  the  figure  for  December  31>  1955  ^  l^ut  stiJJ.  12  percent 
below  the  figure  for  May  31,  1955. 

This  co\jntry's  imports  are  by  far  the  largest  source  of  dollars  to 
foreigners  who  seek  to  make  purchases  from  this  co\mtry.    General  imports 
into  the  United  States  were  at  a  record  level  in  1955        aj^e  running  even 
higher  in  I956.    During  the  first  third  of  I956,  the  total  dollar  value  of 
general  in^jorts  was  17  percent  larger  than  in  the  same  period  of  1955 • 


1/  Quantities  of  tobacco  in  this  section  are  stated  in  terms  of  export 
weight,  which  is  less  than  the  equivalent  farm-sales  weight. 
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Table  $o — ^United  States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  by  types  and  to  principal 

importing  countries  for  specified  periods 

(Declared  weight) 


Country 
and 
type 


1  Average  : 
:l9U8-52  : 


1953 


195U 
1/ 


1955 
1/ 


1955 

1/ 


J  anuary -April 
^    1956    *   ^956  as 


1/ 


t  percentage 
t    of  1955 


;Mil. 
z 


Ibo  Mil.  Ibo  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  Ibo  Mil.  lb.    Mil,  lb. 


Flue-cured 

Burley 

Maryland 

Va,  fire-cured 

and  sun-cm^ 
}Qr,  &  Tenn, 

fire -cured 
Green  River 
Black  Fat,  etCo 
Cigar  wrapper 
Cigar  binder 
Cigar  filler 
One  Sucker 
Perique 


371.9 
29.7 
7.2 

5.5 

2iio7 
1.9 
U.3 

) 

)9.9 

) 

3.0 
.1 


m.3 

25.0 
8.2 

U.3 

19.5 
1.8 
3o9 
3.9 
3.1 
.6 
1.0 

.1 


37Uo8 
29.6 
8.7 

U.O 

20.9 
2ol 
U.5 
3.U 
1.7 
.2 
.9 

ol 


It56o0 
31.3 
8.1 

U.3 

21. U 
1.8 
5o3 
U.2 
1.7 

o2 
1.7 

.1 


82o8 
12.5 
2.5 

1.2 

7.6 
1.5 
1.8 
1.2 
.U 
2/ 
1.6 

.1 


102o9 
7.7 
U.6 


1.9 

9o7 
.5 
1.1 
1.5 


3/2.3 


Percent 

12U 
62 
18U 

158 

128 
33 
61 

125 


70 


Stems ,  trimmings , t 
aixl  scrap  ; 

Total  t 

6.0 

3.0 

2.7 

3.3 

1.2 

U6U.2 

518.7 

U53o6 

539.7 

llUo2 

132.2 

116 

Country  of  t 

destination:  t 

United  Kingdom  s 

lU9ol 

179o7 

150.0 

183.9 

13.0 

32.1 

2U7 

France  t 

8.3 

Uo7 

12.6 

7.9 

U.l 

2.6 

63 

Belgium  s 

21.9 

12.6 

12.2 

2U.8 

7.9 

7.0 

89 

Netherlands  t 

30.0 

38.1 

38.1 

30.9 

8.0 

9.8 

122 

Germany,  Wo  &  Eo  i 

6Uo5 

71o9 

U3.3 

59.1 

16  o6 

2U.7 

1U9 

Portugal  s 

8.3 

6.9 

7.U 

6„9 

U.5 

2.5 

56 

Denmark  s 

11.0 

11.8 

9.5 

12.3 

3.U 

1.8 

53 

Ireland  t 

17.8 

17.5 

lU.l 

12.8 

2.0 

1.1 

55 

Switzerland  t 

12.7 

11.9 

11.7 

10.8 

3.3 

6.1 

185 

Norway  t 

8.1 

T.U 

7.6 

7.8 

2.U 

2.5 

lOU 

Sweden  y 

11.7 

10.2 

9.6 

11.3 

2.3 

2.2 

96 

Italy  t 

2.9 

5.6 

3.9 

Uo5 

2/ 

1.0 

Hong  Kong  j 

6.U 

U.l 

3.5 

Uo3 

T.7 

1.2 

71 

Australia  r 

20.2 

26.7 

28.2 

31.6 

3.2 

2.5 

78 

India-Pakistan  ? 

6.9 

2.9 

3.5 

5.6 

2,1 

1.1 

52 

New  Zealand  t 

5o8 

5.8 

6o6 

7o6 

3.5 

2.3 

66 

Philippine  Rep.  t 

13.5 

20.9 

19.5 

21.0 

7.1 

1.3 

183 

Indonesia  : 

8.6 

13  cO 

10.3 

9.9 

2.1 

U.3 

205 

Japan  t 

1-9 

9c5 

6.7 

17.5 

U.7 

|/ 

Other  coiintries  r 

5U.6 

57.5 

55.3 

69.2 

22.5 

2^.1 

116 

Total  : 

U6U.2 

518.7 

U53.6 

539.7 

llU.U 

132.2 

116 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Less  than  50,000  pounds.  3/  Januaiy-March— cigar  binder,  .3j 
filler,  .1;  One  Sucker,  negligible;  and  other,  179. 

Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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Table    6. —Flue-cured  tobacco,  types  11-lIt:    value  per  pcnnl  of  the  aaiports  to  selected  aajor  countries  and 

to  all  conntrlas,  aarkatlng  years,  for  specified  periods 


Year 
begin- 
ning 
July  1 

: 

:  United 
: KingdOB 

rGennai^r. 

T  / 

Belgium 

;Nether- 
]  lands 

I 

] Ireland 
: 

:  Philip- 
:  pines 

t 

'Australia 

'Indonesia: 
t 

Japan 

5    Other    !  All 
! countries  s  countries 

:  s 

t  Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Average: 

192U-28 

t  1*7.8 

17.9 

21.7 

18.3 

37.7 

39.2 

22.5 

35.6 

193U-38 

1*6.1* 

17.8 

ll*.6 

13.5 

37.2 

13.8 

36.3 

20,2 

27. ^ 

22.5 

38.1* 

19li5 

55.6 

BMW 

36.1 

1*0.5 

56.1 

25.6 

51*. 6 

58.7 

55.1* 

19U6 

63.3 

31.8 

39.5 

56.6 

61*. 1* 

Ul.l 

56.3 

58.2 

191*7       t    57  o  2 

20.7 

28.0 

33.9 

55.3 

— 

$8.1* 

39.9 



51.6 

51.U 

19U8 

•  53.8 

29.3 

32.3 

33.8 

59.9 

21*. 0 

69.2 

50.9 

56.5 

50.6 

191*9 

'  55.3 

32.2 

30.0 

27.2 

56.3 

25.0 

68.2 

51*.9 



61.6 

1*8.7 

1950  , 

t    61*. 0 

1*3.5 

36.9 

1*2.9 

62.0 

62.6 

69.3 

60.7 

78.1* 

70.9 

59.7 

1951 

•  66.3 

51.5 

1*J*.9 

I*li.8 

68.0 

55.0 

7li.9 

61*.2 

81*.3 

72.8 

6U.6 

1952 

r  69.6 

57.1* 

1*0.9 

1*3.6 

70.1 

51.3 

76.6 

66.0 

86.7 

70.6 

6U.6 

1953      t  71.1 

61.3 

1*0.7 

1*3.1 

69.6 

5i*.2 

79.5 

67.9 

90.5 

72.0 

66.9 

1951i  3/  t  73.2 

61.9 

37.il 

1*3.2 

72.3 

56.6 

79.8 

67.7 

81*.3 

69.2 

67.9 

1955  U/  :  71.6 

63.5 

36.1* 

1*2.U 

71.0 

53.6 

76.8 

53.8 

79.1* 

69.2 

67.2 

1/  West  Germany  after  World  War  II.  2/  Netherlands  Indies  prior  to  World  War  II.  3/  Preliminaiy. 
ir Joly  1955-April  1956. 


Ccmputed  frcm  the  declared  values  and  export  weights  as  reported  In  publications  of  the  united  States 
Department  of  Commerce, 


Table    7. — ^Burley  and  Maryland  tobaccot    Value  per  pound  of  the  exports  to  selected  major  countries  and  to 

all  countries,  marketing  years,  for  specified  periods 


Year  :  

begin-  :  : 

ning  :  Germany  :„  .,  . 

Oct.  1  ,      1/  jBelgi™ 


Burley,  type  31 


Maryland,  type  32  2/ 


Portugal 


Sweden 


:  :  J  : 

Denmark  '  Nether-  :     All      s  Switaer-  t  Nether- 
J  lands    « countries  t    laixi      :  lands 
:  :  :  : 


France 


All 
countries 


:  Cants  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 
t  ' 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Cents 


Average  i 


Cents 


Cents 


193l*-38 

2U.1* 

11.7 

18.6 

36.8 

17.1* 

16.0 

20,5 

39.6 

9.5 

35.6 

23.5 

191*5 

32.0 

37.1* 

73.9 

35.7 

36.9 

1*0.2 

63.2 

55.8 

38.6 

62.3 

191*6 

30.1* 

32.1* 

61.3 

35.9 

32,8 

U7.U 

73.0 

26.3 

16.2 

56.9 

191*7       1  26.2 

30.7 

3U.7 

59.7 

3l*.l* 

2I*.7 

U6.7 

66.2 

27.0 

18.9 

U9.5 

191*8       :  3i*.9 

32.5 

33.7 

51*.2 

1*5.6 

36.1 

1*3.0 

71.1* 

26.2 

59.8 

191*9 

t  36.1* 

30.0 

33.3 

60.9 

38.5 

31o3 

38.8 

71*. 8 

36.7 

70.0 

63.8 

1950 

t  1*1.6 

32.2 

35.6 

58.6 

39.0 

35.0 

U6.1 

79.3 

33.7 

76.7 

6U.9 

1951       :  50.3 

32.6 

31.8 

71.5 

51.0 

1*3.9 

52.0 

83.7 

29.2 

3/ 

72.3 

1952 

'  56.1 

33.0 

33.3 

71*. 9 

1*8.1* 

1*2.8 

53.2 

82.7 

31*. 0 

66.5 

1953 

53.9 

33.1 

32.9 

77.U 

U5.2 

1*2.5 

51.9 

80.0 

30.7 

61.1* 

1951.  h/ 

•  59.5 

3l*.3 

29.6 

76.5 

U8.1 

38.8 

51*.3 

81*. 0 

37.2 

79.2 

70.1 

1955  5/ 

■  60,6 

10.3 

26.2 

73.2 

1*8.8 

36.3 

57.2 

79.1* 

35.9 

60.8 

1/  West  GemaEy  after  World  War  II,    2/  Prior  to  19U9,  export  class  called  "Maryland  aril  Ohio  Export." 
3/^uantity  negligible,    h/  Preliminary,    5/  October  1955-April  1956. 

Computed  from  the  declared  values  and  export  weights  as  reported  in  the  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Coramerce. 
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Table    8. — Fire-cured  tobacooj    Valvee  per  pound  of  the  exports  to  selected  major  countries  and  to  all 

countries,  oarkB^ing  years ,  for  epedfied  periods 


Kentucky  and  Tennsssee  fire-cured, 
types  22-23  1/ 


Virginia  fire-cured, 
type  21 


beginning! 
October  1: 

r  Acumo 

> 

t  Nether- 
t  lands 
i 

i 

tSwitaer- 
:  land 

t 

t            <  : 

•t            tonitad  : 

,B8lgiui.,gj^^, 

1            :  1 

1 

! 

Sweden  ^ 
* 

AJLL 

coun- 
tries 

t 

J  Norway 

! 

> 

1  Sweden 
t 

1  united  Joennaqrl 
{Kingdom,      2/  •  t 
:            t     ~  t 

til 

COUA* 

Osnts 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

cents 

cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Average:  • 

192li-28: 

9.3 

25.3 

17.2 

10,6 

23.5 

17.6 

16.6 

31.3 

26.9 

38.1* 

32.2 

26.7 

193U-38j 

10«7 

15.3 

15.7 

10.lt 

19.3 

17.9 

12.9 

23.1* 

23.2 

28.2 

21*,8 

23.0 

19US  t 

32,8 

U6.0 

28.0 

32.2 

U6.2 

33.3 

3li,lt 

50.3 

ia.2 

1*8.0 

1*5.1* 

19lj6  t 

39.9 

35.3 

32.0 

tt6.6 

i*2.9 

1*2.0 

55.3 

53.3 

1*8.0 

1*9,1 

19h7  : 

2h,0 

32.7 

ia.2 

31  1 

39.8 

1*0.6 

51,1* 

1*6.0 

59.0 

62.2 

1*7J* 

19U8  i 

31  .U 

38.2 

U2.3 

3U.8 

$0.0 

1*0.2 

37.6 

51*  .1 

1*7.1 

58.8 

ia.3 

50.3 

19li9  t 

3li.9 

1*3.1 

1*7.1 

31.5 

liO.O 

1*2.6 

1*0.1* 

50.U 

50.1 

53.1 

1*9.0 

52.2 

1950  : 

36.7 

1*0.5 

1*1*.8 

32.6 

1*1*.9 

1*3.7 

39.6 

5U.7 

1*9.5 

1*8.6 

65.9 

56.3 

1951  : 

1*3.1 

U2.1 

39.2 

1*1*.2 

1*9.5 

1*5.1 

59.2 

55.9 

68.8 

66.1 

66.3 

1952  : 

58.5 

1*8.3 

55.1 

33.7 

58.1 

51.5 

U9.3 

58.5 

61.0 

75.3 

68.7 

63.5 

1953  t 

1*9.7 

U8.5 

57.6 

3i*.2 

66.1* 

55.0 

51.6 

62.6 

59.1 

65.9 

73.2 

63,2 

195U3/  r 

1*6.6 

ia*.5 

60.1 

36.3 

1*0.1 

50,6 

51.5 

62.1 

61.7 

7l*.6 

67.8 

62,1 

1955  U/  I 

1*7.9 

U6.3 

59.9 

37.2 

58.6 

52.2 

50.3 

59.0 

53.3 

63.9 

55.9 

60.2 

1/  Prior  to  World  War  II,  inclades  eons  type  21*  which  became  negligible  thereafter,  2/  West  Germaiy  after 
world  War  II,    3/  Preliminary,    h/  Oeti^r  1955-April  1956, 

Coapoted  from  the  declared  valoes  aod  ezpoit  weights  as  reported  in  the  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Conmerce, 


Table  9. — Black  Fat  and  dark  air-carad  tabaoooi  Value  per  pound  of  the  exports  to  selected  aajor  countries  and 

to  all  countries,  marketing  years,  for  specified  periods 


Green  River. 

One  Sucker, 

Year  s 

Black  Fat  1/ 

t 

type  36 

type  35 

t 

beginning* 

t 

s 

s 

All 

t 

October  1: 

]  French 

!  All 

United  : 

i 

All 

Gold  Coast  ^ 
i 

Nigeria 

t  Africa 

,  countries 

< 

Kingdom  , 

coTintries 

t 

countries 

1 

• 

t 

1 

I 

> 

Cents 

Cents 

Cdnts 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Average  : 

193l*-38t 

21.3 

22.9 

15.5 

18,3 

25.6 

20.8 

9.3 

191*5  I 

55  .U 

56.8 

U2.2 

U9.1 

39.3 

33.1 

29,2 

19U6  . 

53.9 

56,6 

U3.9 

50.8 

37.7 

38,6 

32.0 

191*7  t 

57.3 

59.3 

U2.5 

5I..7 

1*1.0 

36,8 

31.2 

191*8  t 

62  .U 

62.1 

1*0.1* 

5U,9 

36.8 

32.1 

37.6 

191*9  t 

63.6 

66.2 

1*7.U 

60,9 

ia.6 

1*0.0 

51*.0 

1950  r 

67.0 

67.6 

1*2.2 

58,9 

1*0.9 

30.1* 

U6.3 

1951  : 

77.2 

7l*.9 

l*i*.3 

66,2 

1*6.0 

1*9.2 

68.6 

1952  » 

8U.8 

81.U 

51.8 

76.9 

37.5 

37.7 

69.6 

1953  t 

81*. 6 

80.3 

53.2 

77.0 

51.1 

IdU.l 

1*6,1* 

195U2/  : 

85.7 

81.7 

51*,U 

71.8 

U5.5 

36.0 

2U,1* 

19553/  I 

86.9 

83.1* 

57.0 

79.8 

55.9 

ia.9 

1/  Also  Daiic  African  and  Water  Baler,    2/  Prelimlnaiy,    3/  October  1955-April  1956,    U/  Quantity  shipped 
ne'gligible,  ~  ~  ~ 

Computed  from  the  declared  values  and  export  weights  as  reported  in  the  publications  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce, 
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United  States  tobacco  has  long  held  a  high  place  with  many  foreign 
customers  hecause  of  quality  characteristics  such  as  aroma  and  flavor.  The 
level  of  exports  from  this  country  in  the  year  ahead  will  depend  in  part  on 
the  availability  of  the  desired  grades  and  their  prices.    Iftiited  States 
tohacco  growers  are  confronted  with  greatly  stepped  up  production  in  many 
foreign  producing  areas  and  also  the  hampering  influence  of  various  trade 
restrictions  imposed  hy  some  importing  countries.    In  April,  the  Itoited  King- 
dom and  in  May,  Ireland,  raised  their  already  high  import  duties  on  tobacco, 
which  were  immediately  reflected  in  higher  retail  prices  for  tobacco  products 
in  those  countries. 

Foreign  countries  producing  and  exporting  substantial  quantities  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  are  the  Central  African  Federation  (Southern  and  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland),  Canada,  and  India.    The  1955-56  crop  of  flue-cured 
in  the  Central  African  Federation  is  now  believed  to  be  near  166  million 
pounds — somevrtiat  lower  than  the  earlier  estimate — ^but  still  about  one-foiiirbh 
above  last  season's  sales  and  the  largest  on  record.    Marketings  began  on 
March  I3  but  were  suspended  from  April  10  to  Ajiril  20  because  of  grower  dis- 
satisfaction with  prices  for  middle  quality  grades.    About  2k  million  pounds 
had  been  sold  this  season  by  early  May  at  an  average  price  equivalent  to 
37*6  Iftiited  States  cents  per  pound.    This  is  2k  percent  below  the  price  aver- 
age for  the  comparable  period,  a  year  earlier.    The  lower  quality  of  the 
offerings  than  a  year  ago  is  believed  mainly  responsible  for  the  drop  in 
price.    Better  quality  grades  are  expected  to  increase  in  volume  as  the  mar- 
ketings progress.    During  1955  the  five  ranking  outlets  for  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland  tobacco  exports  were  Itoited  Kingdom,  Iftiion  of  South  Africa, 
Australia,  Netherlands,  and  Western  Germany — accounting  for  about  four-fifths 
of  the  12k  million  pound  total.    Over  IO6  million  poxmds  was  flue-c\jred  and 
the  remaining  nearly  I8  million  was  mostly  fire-cured  tobacco. 

Canada  will  have  a  sizable  increase  in  flue-cured  acreage  this  year 
after  cutting  back  sharply  from  195^  to  1955-    Last  year's  crop  of  122  mil- 
lion pounds  was  about  29  percent  below  195^  because  of  a  cut  back  in  acreage 
and  adverse  weather.    The  1956  acreage  in  Ontario — the  principal  producing 
area — is  expected  to  be  113,000  acres — more  than  one-foiarth  greater  than  in 
1955  but  some  short  of  the  record  195^  acreage.    During  1955  Canadian  tobacco 
exports  (predominantly  flue-cured)  were  a  record  k8  million  pounds,  mostly 
from  the  large  195^  crop.    The  three  leading  outlets  were  the  Iftiited  Kingdom, 
Australia,  and  British  Carribean  area,  accounting  for  over  nine-tenths  of  the 
total . 

For  India  the  1955-56  crop  of  flue-ciired  may  be  ro\aghly  5  percent  above 
the  119  million  pounds  produced  a  year  earlier.    The  five  principal  export 
outlets  for  Indian  tobacco  dxjring  April  1955-Jaiiuary  1956  were  the  Ifeiited 
Kingdom,  China,  Indonesia,  Japan,  and  Aden — accounting  for  Qh  percent  of  the 
total. 

Turkey  and  Greece  are  large  producers  and  exporters  of  oriental  type 
tobacco.    The  1955  crop  in  Turkey,  estimated  at  258  million  pounds,  was 
16  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  the  second  highest  on  record.    The  five 
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ranking  export  outlets  for  Turkish  tobacco  in  1955  vere  United  States, Western 
Germany,  Poland,  Eastern  Germany,  and  Iftiited  Kingdom — eic counting  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  132  million  pounds  exported.    The  1955  tobacco  crop  in 
Greece  was  a  record  high  and  amounted  to  207  million  i)ounds~39  percent  more 
than  in  195^'    The  five  ranking  export  outlets  for  Greek  tobacco  exports  in 
1955  were  Western  Germany,  Iftiited  States,  Prance,  Italy,  and  Austria — 
accounting  for  three-fourths  of  the  total  121  million  pounds  exported. 

British  Tobacco  Situation 

United  Kingdom  is  the  world's  leading  importer  of  tobacco  and  usually, 
by  a  considerable  margin,  the  top  ranking  export  outlet  for  tobacco  grown  in 
this  country.    Flue-c\ired  tobacco  is  the  main  kind  of  tobacco  imported  by 
the  United  Kingdom — usually  accounting  for  about  nine-tenths  of  all  tobacco 
imported. 

The  already  high  import  duties  levied  by  the  British  Government  on 
tobacco  were  increased  on  April  I8.    The  main  tobacco  duty  prior  to  the  recent 
increase  was  equivalent  to  about  $8.13  per  pound.    The  recent  increase 
amounted  to  about  k-2  cents,  bringing  the  present  rate  to  about  $8.55 — a  rise 
of  5  percent.    The  increase  affected  tobeu^co  from  Commonwealth  soxrrces  as 
well  as  tobacco  from  non-Commonwealth  sources  and  leaves  the  margin  of  pref- 
erence enjoyed  by  Commonwealth  suppliers  the  same  as  before.    The  new  main 
duty  rate  on  tobacco  from  Coimnonwealth  sources  is  equivalent  to  about 
$8.3J<-  per  pound  of  tobacco.    The  British  Government  expects  to  collect  about 
75  million  dollars  more  a  year  as  the  result  of  the  duty  increase  on  tobacco. 

Retail  prices  of  cigarettes  in  Britain  have  been  increased  to  reflect 
the  duty  increase.    For  example,  popular  brands  of  cigarettes  previously 
selling  for  the  equivalent  of  about  51  cents  per  pack  of  20  had  their  prices 
raised  to  about  53?  cents  per  pack. 

Gross  clearances  from  bond  in  the  Iftiited  Kingdom  ere  an  approximate 
measure  of  home  use  and  exports  combined.    In  the  9  months  ending  March  3I, 
1956,  gross  clearances  totaled  227  million  pounds — k,6  percent  more  than  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  195^-55 •    More  detailed  data  available  for  July 
1955-February  1956,  compared  with  the  same  period  of  a  year  earlier,  indicate 
that  gross  clearances  of  flue-cured  tobacco  originating  from  the  four  major 
suppliers  increased  as  follows:    Iftiited  States,  5*3  percent.  Southern 
Rhodesia,  7*8  percent;  India,  11. 5  percent;  and  Canada,  8.8  percent.  Gross 
clearances  of  other  tob£W2Co  on  a  combined  basis  declined  7  percent. 

During  the  9  months  ending  with  March  31>  1956,  British  home  consunip- 
tion  of  tobacco  was  running  k  percent  ahead  of  a  year  earlier  and  7  percent 
above  2  years  earlier. 
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Table  10. — IftiitecL  Kingdom  tobacco:    Imports,  stocks,  clearances,  and  exports 

for  specified  periods 


Period 

'       Imports  1/ 

, Stocks' 
'Dec. 31, 

Gross  clearances  : 
from  "bond  3/  • 

Exports " 
of  maau- 
Jfactured' 
[tobacco  ' 

\  Re-exports 
'  of  unmanu- 
[  factured 
'  tobacco 

;         :  From  :  : 
!         :  Com-  : 
;From  :  mon-  :  ! 
:U.  S. : wealth: Total; 
!    2/  :coijn-  :  ; 
:         itries  :  : 
:         :  2/      :  \ 

[  Non- 
'  prefer- 
entl6LL 

\  2/  . 

• Pref er- 
;  ential  ; 

;  ^ 

:  Total 

:  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

'  lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

It). 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Id  . 

ID. 

Average, 

i^7 

193^-30: 

213 

57 

275 

497 

185 

232 

39 

1939-^5 

:  lo2 

63 

255 

310 

215 

62 

277 

27 

5 

366 

62 

^33 

303 

261 

61 

322 

55 

7 

1947  ; 

>  201 

82 

296 

3o4 

235 

57 

292 

52 

1 

19^0  ; 

1  K 

97 

281 

390 

204 

67 

271 

45 

1 

19^9  : 

15i^ 

119 

302 

419 

190 

81 

271 

47 

1950 

:  IH 

ll^6 

306 

M*5 

xou 

91 

<iri 

h 

1  OCT  ■ 

212 

131 

355 

I83 

104 

287 

CI 

1952  ! 

67 

1^3 

22lf 

)i  'i/^ 
M-30 

172 

lOo 

2o0 

^1 

1953 

:  17^ 

127 

316 

1^52 

167 

116 

283 

**-5 

9 

1954 

:  160 

139 

312 

U68 

xoo 

41 

J. 
4 

1955  it/. 

t  179 

1^9 

31^4 

506 

173 

125 

298 

lf4 

h 

July-  ! 

April  ! 

36 

1953-5^! 

'  126 

117 

256  i/1^31 

6/123 

6/89 

6/212 

h 

195^-55: 

150 

135 

296  _|/li-if6 

^127 

2/90 

5^217 

36 

3 

1955-56: 

.  199 

102 

313  1/^7 

2/131 

2/96 

5^227 

36 

3 

1/  Itomantifactured  tobacco. 

2/  Since  19^6  the  full  duty  rate  on  tohacco  from  the  United  States  and 
other  nonpreferential  areas  has  "been  about  3  percent  ahove  the  preferential 


rate  on  tobacco  from  Commonwealth  areas.    In  the  prewar  period,  the  full 
duty  rate  was  over  25  percent  above  the  preferential  rate. 

3/  Largely  withdrawals  for  imuiufactures  for  home  use  ajid  export. 

%J  Subject  to  revision. 

5/  March  31. 

%]  Jxily-March. 

Compiled  from  the  Annxial  Statement  of  Trade  and  Accounts  Relating  to  Trade 
and  Navigation  of  the  Iftilted  Kingdom. 
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Britain  exports  a  substantial  voliane  of  manufactured  tobacco — pre- 
dcminantly  cigarettes.    In  the  10  months  ending  April  30^  British  exports 
of  tobacco  at  3^  l/h  million  poxands  were  slightly  above  those  in  the  cor- 
responding periods  of  1954-55  and  I953-5U. 

During  July  1955 -April  195^,  the  United  Kingdom  imported  313  million 
pounds  of  tobacco — 6  percent  more  than  in  the  same  months  of  a  year  earlier. 
Tobacco  imports  from  the  United  States  were  one-third  larger  and  accoimted 
for  nearly  6h  percent  of  the  total.    Tobacco  acquired  under  the  United  States 
Public  Law  ^4-80  program  to  bxiild  up  stocks  to  a  more  adequate  level  contri- 
buted to  the  increase  in  the  more  recent  period.    In  the  10  months  ending 
April  30,  1956,  inrports  of  tobacco  from  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland  were  20  percent 
and  from  Canada  U5  percent  below  the  unusually  heavy  amounts  during  the  same 
months  of  a  year  earlier,  while  imports  from  India  about  eqxialed  those  in  the 
same  period  of  195^-55 • 

Stocks  of  leaf  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  March  31>  195^, 
totaled  k3j  million  pounds — 9  percent  above  a  year  earlier  and  the  highest 
for  this  date  since  World  War  II.    More  detailed  data  available  for  stocks  as 
of  the  end  of  FebriJary  195^  indicated  stocks  of  United  States  flue-cured  to 
be  259  million  poxinds — 27  to  30  percent  more  than  on  the  same  date  in  1955 
and  1954  •    The  end-of -February  stocks  of  flue-cured  from  Southern  Rhodesia, 
India,  and  Nyasaland  were  89  l/2,  53 >  and  h6  million  poxmds,  respectively — 
totaling  188  1/2  million  povinds.    Stocks  of  Rhodesian  flue-cured  were  nearly 
the  same  as  a  year  earlier  but  almost  7  percent  above  2  years  earlier. 
Stocks  of  Indian  flue -cured  were  about  2  percent  above  each  of  the  two  pre- 
vious years  while  stocks  of  Canadian  flue -cured  were  I8  percent  higher  than 
a  year  earlier  ajid  2k  percent  above  2  years  earlier.    British  stocks  of 
Nyasaland  fire-,  air-,  and  sun-c\ired  at  19  million  pounds  on  Febnoary  29, 
1956,  were  ik  to  I6  percent  lower  than  on  the  same  date  in  1955  and  1954* 
Also,  stocks  of  Indian  air-  and  sun-cured  at  10  l/2  million  pounds  were  down 
6  percent  from  a  year  earlier  but  stocks  of  Oriental  tobacco  (from  T\irkey  and 
Greece)  at  8  I/3  million  po\inds  were  unchanged  from  a  year  earlier. 


TARIFF  REDUCTIONS  NEGOTIATED 

Early  this  year  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  the  United  States  partici- 
pated with  21  other  countries  in  negotiations  on  tariffs  and  trade.  Tariff 
concessions  were  made  to  the  United  States  on  items  imported  from  the  United 
States  that  in  195^+  had  a  trade  value  of  $400  million.    About  one-foxarth  of 
this  represented  agricultural  imports  from  this  country. 

One  of  the  concessions  made  by  the  United  States  was  a  tariff  reduc- 
tion on  the  unsteramed,  cigarette  leaf  tobacco  that  comes  mainly  from  Turkey 
and  Greece.    (See  table  11.)    Under  the  Geneva  195^  agreement,  the  present 
United  States  import  duty  of  15  cents  per  pound  will  be  reduced  in  three 
stages  to  12  3 A  cents  per  poiind.    The  law  requires  the  reductions  to  be 
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Table  11, — ^United  States  imports  for  consumption  of  unmanufactured  tobacco, 
frara  principal  supplying  countries,  for  specified  periods 


(Declared  weight) 


Classification 
and  country 
of  origin 

:  t 

AveragQ 

t  s 

•  • 

1953 

t 

! 

: 
t 

• 
• 

t 

-1-7^  . 
1/  J 

: 

• 
• 

Januaiy-April 
:            i  1956 
1955    «  1956    tas  per- 
1/    :      1/  tcentage 
-     s     -     :of  1955 

t  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Cigarette  leaf 

Ibo 

lb. 

lb. 

lb» 

lb. 

Pet, 

Unstemmed: 

Turkey 

z  hh.O 

56.9 

56.0 

57.7 

17.9 

20.9 

117 

Greece 

t  9.5 

lii.3 

l5o6 

17.9 

5.6 

6.1 

109 

Syria 

t  h.O 

3c3 

2.9 

2.U 

.8 

.6 

75 

Italy 

t  .6 

1.2 

1.9 

1.5 

.8 

.5 

62 

Malta 

:  .1 

.3 

.2 

.3 

.1 

.2 

200 

Yugoslavia 

»  .2 

l.ii 

2.3 

1.5 

1.1 

.7 

6ii 

Total  2/ 

t  ?0.6 

78.0 

79.3' 

83.7 

26.U 

29.0 

110 

Cigar  leaf  (filler) 

Cuba: 

Stemmed 

:  10o9 

9.7 

9.1 

8.8 

3.0 

3.3 

110 

Unstemmed 

J  li.O 

h.l 

5.0 

2.0 

1.1 

55 

Philippines,  Hep»t 

3/ 

3/ 

Stemrr»d 

:  .5 

.6 

0 

0 

Unstemmed 

t  .2 

3/ 

75 

0 

0 

"".5 

Total  2/ 

t  15.6 

lii.8 

15.9 

15.9 

5.6 

5.0 

lOo 

Scrap: 

Cuba 

I  5.6 

8.9 

9.7 

9.1i 

.3.1 

3o6 

116 

Philippines,  Rep, 

t  .U 

2.3 

l.h 

2.5 

1.2 

300 

Total  2/ 

t  6.0 

11.2 

11.1 

ll.B 

3o5 

li.8 

13? 

Cigar  wrapper  (unst,)j 
Indonesia 
Cuba 

Total  2/ 

Stems  U/ 
Total  imports 

t  .7 
:  .3 

.U 

.5 

.3 
.5 

.1 

.2 

.1 
.2 

100 
100 

:  1.1 

.9 

.8 

.3 

.3 

100 

:  .7 

.5 

1.2 

1.1 

.U 

100 

1  9lioO 

105.U 

106  .li 

111.3 

35.6 

39.5 

111 

1/  Preliminary.    2/  Includes  relatively  small  quantities  from  other 
countries  not  separately  listed.    3/  Less  than  50,000  pounds,    ii/  Not  cut, 
ground,  or  pulverized.  ~ 


Compiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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applied  in  three  yearly  stages  with  not  more  than  5  percent  reduction  per 
year.    On  June  30^  195^,  the  import  duty  on  unstemmed,  cigarette  tobacco  will 
he  reduced  to  Ik  cents;  then  by  mid-1957^  "to  13  1/2  cents;  and  by  mid-1958, 
to  12  3/1+  cents. 

Also,  in  three  yearly  stages,  import  duties  on  cigars  will  be  reduced 
from  the  present  $2.25  per  pound  +  12  l/2^  to  $1.91  per  poimd  +  10  1/2^ 
(Cuban  cigars — $1.50  per  po\ind  +  10^  down  to  $1.27  per  pound  +  8  1/2^). 
Cigar  imports  (for  consumption)  by  this  country  in  1955  totaled  20.3  million, 
of  which  l4.7  million  came  from  Cuba.    (See  table  3.) 

Another  concession  in  three  yearly  stages  is  the  reduction  of  the  im- 
port duty  on  cigarettes  from  $1.25  per  pound  +  6  l/k'^  to  $1.06  per  po\ind  + 
5^.    Cigarette  imports  (for  consumption;  by  this  coxmtry  in  1955  totaled 
2.7  million,  of  which  2.1  million  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


RECEHT  lEGISLATION  AFFECTING  TOBACCO 

Soil  Bank  Program 

The  Agricultxiral  Act  of  195^  (Public  Law  5^0,  Qkth  Congress,  approved 
May  28,  1956)  provides  for  a  "soil  bank"  program.    An  acreage  reserve  program 
for  tobacco  is  to  be  put  into  effect  on  the  I956,  1957,  1958,  and  I959  crops 
of  flue-cured,  hurley,  Maryland,  dark  air-cured,  fire-cured,  Virginia  sun- 
cured,  cigar  binder  types  51,  52,  '^k,  and  55,  and  Ohio  cigar  filler  types  1+2, 
^3*  and  hk.    Under  this  program,  payments  will  be  made  to  producers  who  vol- 
untsurily  contract  to  reduce  their  acreage  below  their  allotments  and  who  do 
not  harvest  any  crop  frcan  or  graze  the  withdrawn  acreage  ("reserve  acreage") 
except  under  specified  emergency  conditions.    The  total  compensation  paid  to 
tobacco  producers,  who  participate  in  the  program  is  limited  to  a  maximum  by 
the  law  for  any  year's  crops. 

On  J^me  8,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  released  some  information  on 
the  1956  acreage  reserve  program  for  tobacco  and  general  eligibility  and  par- 
ticipation requirements.    The  maximum  acreage  of  tobacco  that  may  be  placed 
in  the  acreage  reserve  is  the  larger  of  (a)  half  the  allotment,  or  (b)  5 
acres,  except  that  where  the  allotment  is  less  than  5  acres,  the  maximum 
shall  be  the  allotment.    The  minimum  tobacco  acreage  that  may  be  placed  in 
the  acreage  reserve  is  the  larger  of  (a)  10  percent  of  the  allotment,  or 
(b)  1  acre  (one -half  acre  in  the  case  of  hurley),  except  that  where  the 
allotment  is  less  than  1  acre  (one -half  acre  in  the  case  of  bxorley),  the  min- 
imum shall  be  the  allotment. 

National  average  rates  per  pound  varying  by  types  or  groups  of  types 
will  be  used  in  determining  payments  to  tobacco  producers  peurticipating  in  the 
1956-crop  acreage  reserve  program.    Per  acre  payments  to  growers  will  be  de- 
termined by  multiplying  a  rate  per  pound  by  the  yield  established  for  the 
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farm  by  the  ccmnty  committee.    The  maxiTnum  payment  per  acre  may  not  exceed 
115  percent  of  a  specified  national  yield  for  the  type,  m\iltiplied  by  the  ap- 
propriate rate  per  po\md.    The  national  average  rates  of  payment  for  the  1956 
crops  of  the  varioiis  types  of  tobacco  are  as  follows: 

Rate 

(Cents  per  po\md) 


Flue-cured,  types  11-1^4-  I8 

Bur ley,  type  3I  I8 

Maryland,  type  32  17 

Fire-cvired,  types  21-21+  13 

Dark  air-c\ired,  types  35-36  12 

Virginia  stan-cured,  type  37  12 

Cigar  filler,  types  k2-kh  9 

Cigar  binder,  type  5I  19 

Cigar  binder,  type  52  I8 

Cigar  binder,  type  5^  8 

Cigar  binder,  type  55  H 


Time  ExteMed  For  Proclaiming 
Marketing  Quotas 

The  Congress  has  passed  and  sent  to  the  President  a  bill  changing  the 
marketing  quota  provisions  of  the  Agricxiltxiral  Adjtistment  Act  of  193^^  as 
amended.    This  amendment  extends  the  final  date  for  announcing  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  each  kind  of  tobacco,  except  flue-cured,  from  November  30 
to  February  1  in  any  marketing  year.    The  purpose  of  the  change  is  to  enable 
the  use  of  more  acc\arate  estimates  of  the  size  of  current  crops,  particularly 
bur ley,  in  computing  tobacco  marketing  quotas  under  the  formula  prescribed  in 
the  Act. 

OUTLOOK  AND  SITUATION  FOR  TOBACCO  LEAF 
Flue -Cured,  Types  11-1^ 

1956-37  Supplies 

This  year's  flue-cured  acreage  for  hetrvest  will  be  the  smallest  since 
19^3*    Acreage  allolanents  were  reduced  and  acreage  intended  as  of  March  1  was 
11  percent  lower  than  last  year.    If  yields  per  acre  should  equal  the  recent 
3-year  average  (adjusted  for  the  low  yield  of  type  11  in  1953  SLod  of  types 
13  and  1^  in  195^ this  year's  flue-cured  crop  wo\ild  be  about  1,215  million 
poxmds.    If  1956  yields  shoiild  average  as  high  as  last  year's  record,  the 
1956  crop  will  be  nearly  1,320  million  pounds.    Thus,  it  appears  likely  that 
the  1956  production  will  rsuage  between  12.  and  18  percent  below  last  year '  s 
record-breaking  outtxirn.    (These  estimates  do  not  take  into  accoimt  any  ef- 
fects of  the  soil  bank  program  since  it  was  annoxmced  after  most  of  the  flue- 
cured  had  been  planted.) 
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Table  12, — ^Flue-cured  tobacco,  types  11-lU:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
season  average  price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 

(Farm-sales  weight) 


• 
• 

Stocks, 
July  1 

:         Disappearance  1/ 

:  Average 

Production • 

• 

•  SuddIv 

[  Total 

•  • 

]  Domestic  |Exporbs 

•  • 

•      r  -^^^ 

J per  pound 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  Ibo 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb«  Mil.  lb. 

Ct. 

7U1 
902 

8I45 
1,3U9 

1,586 
2,251 

70U 
000 

338 
617 

366 
375 

22.9 
38.5 

1,352 
1,317 
1,090 
1,115 
1,257 

l,lli7 
1,287 
1,550 
1,538 
1,1*85 

2,ii99 
2,60ii 
2,6U0 
2,653 
2,7ia 

1,212 

1,051 
1,102 

1,168 
1,185 

695 
720 

729 
757 

359 
382 
1*39 
ii28 

1*8.3 
1*1.2 
1*9.6 
1*7.2 
5U.7 

1,U53 
1,365 
1,272 
l,311i 
l,h83 

1,557 

1,731 
1,852 

1,915 
2,056 

3,0IL 
3,096 
3,12li 
3,229 
3,539 

1,279 
l,2liU 

1,209 

1,173 

777 

828 
778 
710* 

502 
116 
1*31 
1*29 

52.1* 
50.3 
52.8 

52.7 
52.7 

< 

■ 

to 

:  Parity 
'  price  3/ 

• 
• 

X  Price 
: support 
:  level 

tPlaced  under 

• 
• 

:  Quantity 

• 

• 

Government  loan: 

\  Percentage  ^ 
*\      of  crop  1 

•  • 

Remaining  in 
Government  loan 

stocks  on 
May  31,  1956  y 

f  Ct. 

Ct. 

Mil.  lb. 

Pcto 

Mil.  lb. 

191*6  \ 

35.7 

32.1 

66.5 

U.9 

0 

191*7  ! 

l*U.i* 

1*0.0 

232.3 

17.6 

0 

191*8  ....J 

1*8.8 

1*3.9 

106.1 

9.7 

0 

191*9  : 

1*7.2 

U2.5 

103.5 

9.3 

0 

1950  

50.0 

1*5.0 

77.6 

6.2 

0 

1951  \ 

56.3 

50.7 

lli2.2 

9.8 

0 

1952   : 

56.2 

50.6 

5/165.0 

12.1 

39.2 

1953  

53.2 

1*7.9 

"  151.1* 

11.9 

58.7 

195U  J 

53.2 

1*7.9 

130.3 

9.9 

79.1* 

1955  : 

53o7 

1*8.3 

298.1 

20.1 

279.3 

1956   , 

1  53.6 

6/U8,2 

Total 

• 
• 

1,1*73.0 

1*56.6 

1/  Year  beginning  July  1.    2/  Subject  to  revision.    3/  As  of  applicable  date  when 
support  level  was  computed.    T*/  Actual  loan  stocks  on* a  packed-weight  basis  average 
about  11  percent  less  than  these  f aim-sales  weight  figures.    5/  An  additional 
78, U  million  pounds  under  option  to  British  manufacturers  were  pledged  for  CCC 
loans,  but  were  purchased  and  shipped  by  mid-1953.  6/  Minimum— subject  to  i^)ward 
revision  if  parity  price  is  higher  as  of  July  1. 
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Carryover  of  flue-cured  on  July  1,  1956,  is  expected  to  be  about 
2,255  million  pounds — 10  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier  and  a  record.  The 
rise  reflects  last  year's  record  production,  which  vas  well  above  disappear- 
ance.   The  prospective  total  supply  for  195^-57  will  probably  range  between 
3,^70  and  3j573  million  pounds — varying  only  about  2  percent  from  the  1955-56 
supply  of  3,539  million  pounds.    The  1955-56  supply  was  2.75  times  the  esti- 
mated 1955-56  disappearance,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  due  to  heavy  exports. 
In  the  5  years  prior  to  1955-56  the  ratio  of  supply  to  disappearance  averaged 
2.50. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

During  the  marketing  year  just  ending  (July  1955- June  1956),  the 
domestic  use  of  flue-cured  is  estimated  at  near  750  million  pounds — very 
little  different  from  the  195^-55  figure.    The  number  of  manufactured  ciga- 
rettes—the main  domestic  outletr-rose  about  2  percent  from  195^55  to  1955-56 
but  indications  are  that  there  was  not  a  matching  increase  in  domestic  use  of 
flue-cured.    This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  larger  proportion  of 
filter  tip  cigarettes  made  in  1955-56  than  in  195^-55  and  also  the  use  of 
"processed  tobacco"  with  the  blended  tobaccos  in  a  few  major  brands  of  ciga- 
rettes.   The  "processed  tobacco"  is  made  from  fibrous  portions  of  the  leaf  in 
combination  with  sniall  pieces  of  leaf  that  ordinarily  could  not  be  used  in 
cigarettes.    If  tobacco,  which  previously  could  not  be  utilized  in  cigarettes, 
can  now  be  utilized,  the  number  of  cigarettes  made  from  tobacco  on  a  farm- 
sales-weight  basis  woiild  be  greater  than  formerly. 

Exports  of  flue-CTored  during  JvCLy  1955- June  1956  are  estimated  at 
535  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight) — about  one-fourth  larger  than  ifi 
195^55  and  the  largest  on  record  except  for  1946-^7.  During  the  first 
10  months  of  the  1955-56  marketing  year,  exports  of  flue-cured  to  the  tftiited 
Kingdom  (accounting  for  ^5  percent  of  the  total)  were  36  percent  above  the 
corresponding  period  of  a  year  earlier.    The  10  months*  exports  of  flue-cured 
to  Germany  (second  ranking  outlet — accounting  for  10  percent  of  the  total) 
were  12  percent  above  that  shipped  during  the  entire  195^-55  meirketing  year. 
However,  195^-55  was  a  relatively  low  year  for  flue-cured  ex5)orts  to  Germany. 
The  next  6  ranking  outlets  were  Australia,  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Philippines, 
Japan,  and  Ireland  in  that  order.    The  July  1955-April  1956  takings  of 
Australia,  Belgium,  and  Japan  increased  12,^5,  and  71  percent,  respectively. 
However,  exports  to  Netherlands,  the  Philippines,  and  Ireland  declined  5>15> 
and  18  percent,  respectively. 

Among  other  important  destinations,  Indonesia,  Thailand,  Finland, 
Indochina,  and  Spain  got  much  more  in  July  1955-April  1956  than  a  year  ear- 
lier and  also  more  went  to  Denmark,  Egypt,  Norway,  Portugal,  Switzerland, 
Taiwan,  and  Pakistan.    However,  smaller  shipments  of  flue-cured  went  to 
Sweden,  New  Zealand,  India,  Prance,  and  Austria.    In  April  1956,  a  compar- 
atively large  quantity  of  flue-cured  went  to  the  Republic  of  Korea — a 
country  not  heretofore  an  export  outlet.    This  was  under  the  Public  Law 
hQO  program. 
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Prices 

Grovrers  received  an  overall  average  of  52.?  cents  per  poiand  for  the 

1955  crop — practically  identical  to  the  average  for  each  of  the  prior  two 
crops.    However,  year-to-year  comparisons  for  individual  belts  show  consid- 
erable variation.    The  Old  Belt  (type  11)  prices  in  the  last  two  seasons 
averaged  well  above  those  in  the  1953  season  when  poor  quality  was  a  major 
factor.    The  Eastern  Belt  (type  12)  prices  declined  some  from  195^  to  1955 
and  averaged  8  l/2  percent  lower  than  the  record  high  for  1953*    The  Border 
Belt  (type  I3)  prices  in  I95 5  averaged  6  percent  above  195^  but  not  as  high 
as  the  record  1953  average.    The  Georgia-Florida  Belt  (type  ik)  prices  have 
averaged  about  the  same  in  1955  and  195^ — both  years  being  about  9  i)ercent 
below  the  record  average  in  1953*    Cooiparing  1955  grade  prices  with  195^ 
grade  prices,  in  general,  there  were  increases  in  the  medium- to  lower-priced 
grades  and  some  declines  in  higher-priced  grades.    In  the  1955  crop,  there 
was  a  substantial  volume  of  tobacco  that  was  deemed  "pale  and  slick"  and 
lacking  some  of  the  characteristics  most  desired. 

On  April  I8,  the  Department  of  Agricult\are  announced  kQ.2  cents  per 
pound  as  the  minimi  am  level  at  which  the  195^  flue -cured  crop  would  be  sup- 
ported.   Last  season's  support  level  was  48.3  cents.    The  act\ial  level  of 

1956  price  support  will  be  48.2  cents  or  90  percent  of  the  July  1  parity 
price,  whichever  is  higher.    Since  the  minimum  support  was  calculated,  the 
parity  price  for  flue-cured  has  risen,  and  90  percent  of  the  May  parity  was 
48.9  cents  per  pound — seven- tenths  of  a  cent  higher  than  the  minimum  level. 

Beginning  with  the  195^  marketing  season,  appropriate  sub-grade  desig- 
nations for  "pale  and  slick"  tobacco  have  been  established.    The  Department 
has  announced  that  the  loem  rates  for  "-pale  and  slick"  tobacco  will  be  dis- 
counted . 

Bur ley.  Type  31 

1956-57  Supplies 

This  year's  bxirley  acreage  allotments  total  nearly  the  same  as  in 
1955  when  310,400  acres  were  hajrvested.    If  this  year's  yields  per  acre 
should  equal  1,550  pounds — the  average  for  the  last  2  years — ,  the  1956  crop 
will  approximate  480  million  poxmds  compared  with  470  million  in  1955  and  the 
record  667  million  in  1954.    (The  I956  crop  estimate  does  not  take  into 
account  the  effects  of  the  soil  bank  program  since  it  was  announced  aLfter 
most  bur  ley  was  planted.)    Following  the  big  1954  crop,  the  biorley  acreage 
allotment  was  cut  about  one-fourth  below  that  of  1954. 

The  carryover  on  October  1,  I956,  the  beginning  of  the  I956-57  mar- 
keting year,  is  expected  to  be  around  1,295  million  poimds — down  4  percent 
from  a  year  earlier,  but  still  above  any  previoxis  carryover.    If  the  195^ 
crop  should  txirn  out  about  480  million  pounds,  the  195^-57  total  supply 
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probably  will  approximate  1,775  million  pounds — 2  percent  lower  than  for 
1955-56  and  5  percent  below  the  peaJc  195^-55  figure.    The  195^1—55  bur  ley  sup- 
ply was  3»6  times  the  195^-55  disappeeirance .    The  195^-57  prospective  supply 
may  be  about  3*3  times  prospective  disappearance  while  in  the  19^7-51  period, 
the  ratio  of  supply  to  disappearance  averaged  just  over  2.8. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

During  the  year  ending  September  30^  195^,  domestic  use  of  bur ley 
seems  likely  to  be  about  ^90  million  pounds — up  slightly  from  195^-55*  Ciga- 
rette manufacture  is  the  main  outlet.    Pipe  and  chewing  tobacco  also  absorb 
some  b\irley.    While  the  number  of  cigeurettes  manufactured  has  increased  above 
a  year  ago,  indications  are  that  there  has  not  been  a  matching  increase  in 
the  \ise  of  farm- sales -weight  leaf.    Presumably,  a  larger  nximber  of  cigarettes 
is  being  made  from  a  given  quantity  of  fann- sales -weight  tobacco  than  2  or 
3  years  ago.    (See  disciission  of  flxoe-cxored  tobacco  on  page  26.)    Output  of 
smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  is  running  below  195^-55  so  that  probably  a 
little  less  burley  will  be  used  in  these  products  in  the  current  marketing 
year. 

Exports  of  burley  in  1955-56  will  probably  fall  short  of  the  195^-55 
total  of  33  million  pounds  (f ann-sales  weight) .    During  the  first  7  months  of 
the  ciorrent  marketing  year,  burley  exports  were  runni  ng  about  2  1/2  million 
pounds  below  those  for  the  same  period  of  a  year  earlier.    The  1955  crop  con- 
tained only  a  smal  1  proportion  of  the  grades  of  bixrley  that  generally  move 
to  export  outlets.    These  grades  are  reportedly  xinavailable  or  high  priced. 
Germany,  the  top  ranking  burley  destination  ,  got  35  percent  more  in  October 
1955-April  1956  than  in  the  same  months  of  195^-55  but  Port\agal,  often  the 
second  ranking  outlet,  got  7I  percent  less.    Belgixjm  and  Netherlands,  the 
third  and  foiarth  ranking  export  outlets  in  195^-55  ^  got  10  and  2  l/2  percent 
less,  respectively.    However,  burley  exports  to  Sweden,  ranking  fifth  in 
195^-55 ^  were  kl  percent  larger  in  October  1955-April  195^  than  in  the  entire 
195^-55  marketing  year.    Also,  the  biirley  exports  to  Mexico,  Norway,  Finland, 
Switzerland,  and  Egypt  dioring  the  first  7  months  of  the  current  marketing 
year  showed  substajitial  relative  increases  over  those  for  the  same  period  of 
a  year  earlier,  but  sharp  declines  occurred  in  burley  exports  to  France, 
Denmark,  Australia,  the  Philippines,  and  Hong  Kong.    None  was  reported  as 
going  to  Austria  or  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  7  months  ending  with  April  in 
contrast  with  fair-sized  quantities  of  a  year  earlier. 

Prices 

Growers  received  an  average  of  58.6  cents  per  pound  for  the  small 
1955  crop — almost  9  cents  a  poxind  more  than  for  the  huge  195^  crop.  The 
average  price  for  the  1955  crop  exceeded  that  for  any  other  crop  on  record. 
The  high  average  price  reflected  the  genersilly  top  quality  of  the  tobacco  and 
the  substantial  increases  in  the  prices  for  many  middle  and  lower  grades  in 
the  leaf  and  tip  groups.    Also,  while  the  traditionally  best  and  highest- 
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Table  13, — Bur  ley  tobacco^  type  31:    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance,  season  average 

price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 

 (Farm-sales  weight)  

"  ~»    Stocks,  •  :         Disappearance  1/         ;  Average 

year        : Production;    ort    l    '    Supply    :  ,     :^  »t.     _i.  s    price  ' 

ucz,  ±  Total     Dc»nestic  Exports   ,  , 

:  :  ;  :  :  tper  pound 


Mil.  lb.     Mil.  lb.     Mil.  lb.    Mil.  lb.   Mil.  lb.  Mil.lb. 


Ct. 


193ii-38  .... 

A  O  *V 

:  287 

701 

9oo 

31U 

302 

12 

22.2 

19ul-ii5 

1  1  D 

730 

1,178 

a37 

u2u 

13 

liO.O 

19U6  

:  611* 

853 

1,U67 

526 

li76 

50 

39.7 

19l7  

:  U85 

9ia 

1,U26 

52U 

U96 

28 

U8.5 

19W  

:  603 

902 

1,505 

531 

189 

hz 

U6.0 

19U9  

r  561 

911 

1,535 

535 

U9U 

Ul 

15.2 

19^0  

X  h99 

1,000 

l,ii99 

518 

ii88 

30 

19.0 

19^1  

r  618 

981 

1,599 

538 

506 

32 

51.2 

19^2  

:  650 

1,061 

1,711 

5ii8 

519 

29 

50.3 

1953   

:  561i 

1,163 

1,727 

529 

U9U 

35 

52.5 

I9$k   

J  668 

1,198 

1,866 

518 

U85 

33 

1*9.8 

1955  2/  <. 

t  U70 

l,3li8 

1,818 

58.6 

;  Parity 
I  price  3/ 

'  Price 
1  support 
'  level 

: Placed  under  Government  loan: 

*    «     j-^j.       *    Percentage  * 
:    Quantity     :  : 

:                     :  : 

Remaining  in 
Government  loan 
stocks  on  .  , 
May  31,  1956  k/ 

:  Ct. 

Ct. 

Mil.  lb. 

PCt» 

Mil.  lb. 

19li6  

..i  37.3 

33.6 

11*7.8 

2l*.l 

0 

19U7  

..:  lil*.8 

1*0.3 

37.7 

7.8 

0 

19U8  

..:  1*7.1 

1*2.U 

96.7 

16.0 

0 

L9li9  

..:  ll*.8 

1*0.3 

39.1 

7.0 

0 

L950   

..t  50.8 

1*5.7 

U*.2 

8.9 

0 

L951  

..t  55.3 

1*9.8 

97.3 

15.7 

38.3 

L952   

..:  55.0 

1*9.5 

103.9 

16.0 

26.2 

L953   

..:  51.8 

1*6.6 

102.1 

17.9 

68.2 

L95U  

..r  51.5 

1*6.1* 

221.1* 

33.2 

182.U 

L955   

..t  51.3 

1*6.2 

73.0 

15.5 

73o0 

L956   

..t  52.5 

5/1*7.2 

Total 

963.2 

388.1 

(hen  support  level  was  computed .J/Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  average 
ibout  11  percent  less  than  these  farm-sales  weight  figures.    5/  Minimum — subject  to 
ipward  revision  if  parity  price  is  higher  as  of  October  1.  " 
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priced  grades  declined  slightly  in  price,  the  price  supports  held  average 
prices  for  these  grades  near  those  of  a  year  earlier.    The  predominant  share 
of  the  hxirley  placed  under  Government  loan  was  the  higher-priced  grades.  The 
overall  level  of  price  support  for  the  1955  crop  of  hurley  vas  k6.2  cents  per 
pound. 

On  April  l8,  the  Department  of  Agricultiore  announced  .2  cents  per 
poiond  as  the  minimum  level  at  which  the  1956  hurley  crop  wotild  he  supported. 
The  actual  level  of  the  195^  price  support  will  be  k'J  .2  cents  or  90  percent 
of  the  October  1  parity  price,  whichever  is  higher.  Since  the  minlminn  sup- 
port was  calculated,  the  parity  price  for  hurley  has  risen.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  May  parity  was  k'J  .9  cents  per  i>o\jnd. 

Maryland,  Type  32  2/ 

1956-57  Supplies 

This  year,  acreage  allotments  are  in  effect  on  Maryland  tobacco  for 
the  first  time  since  1953*    If  growers  plant  about  90  percent  of  the  allotted 
acreage  (in  1953 >  i't  was  about  85  percent),  this  yeeur's  acreage  would  be  only 
a  little  lower  than  the  1+9,000  grown  last  year.    If  yields  per  acre  shoxild 
eqxaal  the  recent  ^-yeax  average  (adjusted  for  the  low  1955  figure),  this 
year's  crop  probably  will  be  near  kO  million  povinds — 10  to  15  percent  larger 
than  last  year  when  storms  reduced  the  outturn  substfiuatially .    (The  effect  of 
the  soil  bank  program  may  mean  some  reduction  in  this  estimate.) 

A  ho  million  pound  crop  plus  a  carryover  next  January  1  that  probably 
will  be  near  75  million  poxinds  -will  provide  a  total  supply  of  115  million 
poxmds — approximately  2  or  3  million  larger  than  the  total  supply  this  year 
or  last. 

Prior  to  1956,  a  marketing  quota  for  Maryland  tobacco  was  in  effect 
for  only  one  other  crop — 1953*    In  the  referendum  last  December,  Maryland 
growers  voted  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas  on  their  1956,  1957^  ancL  I958 
crops. 

Dcanestic  Use  and  Exports 

Domestic  xise  of  Maryland  tobacco  dtiring  October  195 5 -September  1956 
is  estimated  at  around  28  million  pounds — practically  the  samd  as  in  195^-55* 
On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  in  1955-56  seem  likely  to  be 
the  largest  for  many  years  and  may  reach  10  or  11  million  pounds  (farm-sales 
weight)..  Last  year  8.2  million  poimds  were  shipped  and  the  postwar  high  was 
9.3  million  poimds  in  ISkS-kS, 

2J  For  marketing  quolia  purposes,  the  carryover  and  total  supply  of  Maryland 
tobacco  are  caJLculated  as  of  January  1  falling  within  the  marketing  year — the 
12-month  period,  October  1  through  Sep1;ember  30.    Disappearances  are  calcu- 
lated on  the  October-September  basis. 


I 
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Table lii.-rMaryland  tobacco,  type  32:    DoneBtic  supplies,  disappearance,  season 
average  price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 

(Farm-sales  weight) 


year  j 

;                  :  Stocks  ; 
1  Production : following : 
!                 :Jan,  1  1/: 



Supply 

s       Disappearance  2/ 

*  Total    'Dcxnestic*  Exports 

•  •  • 

:  Average 
;  price 

'  Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  Ibc 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Milo  lb«  Mil.  lb. 

UTio 

Average?  r 

J-y^U—^O    •  a  •  •  , 

JO  oU 

c-L.X 

p.u 

19  7 

J.7UJ-*"UP    •  •  •  •  . 

29. li 

71.5 

OO  7 

97  1 

9  A 

li8.9 

19li6  ! 

U6.2 

Jt  .U 

78.6 

28.3 

5.7 

19l7   J 

t  37.8 

Ui.9 

82.7 

3li.3 

27.0 

7.3 

1918   ! 

I  35.0 

li6.9 

81.9 

37.0 

27.7 

9.3 

1919  J 

Ul.2 

ii5.5 

86.7 

35.U 

28.0 

7.1 

18.3 

1950  ! 

liO.O 

53.U 

93.li 

35.5 

27.1 

8. it 

li8.2 

1951  i 

't  hl.6 

59.3 

100.9 

33.3 

26.7 

6.6 

iUi.8 

1952   J 

r  UO.2 

61.9 

105.1 

ho,2 

32.h 

7.8 

U8.8 

1953   • 

I  liO.5 

65.U 

105.9 

36.1^ 

28.1 

8.0 

5ii.5 

1951   »! 

t  li3.8 

68,6 

112.U 

36.3 

28.1 

8.2 

iiO.3 

1955  3/  , 

t  35.5 

77.5 

113.0 

Total 


:    Parity    :  Price 
:  price  \/  .support 
.  level 


Placed  under  Government  loan: 


Quantity 


Remaining  in 
'     Government  loan 
«^  *         stocks  on  _ , 

^"^^P       :   May  31,  1956  H 


Percentage 


r  Ct.  Ct. 

19lt6  \  30.0  27.0 

1917   :  36.2  32.6 

19li8  :  U8.8  li3.9 

I9I49  :  U6.5  lil.8 

1950  :  56.5  U8.6 

1951  i  60.6  6/ 

1952  :  58.5  V 

1953  :  56.0  50.1 

195U  :  53.5  6/ 

1955  :  53o>  5/ 

1956   o...t  51.3  7A'5.2 


Mil.  lb. 

Pet. 

Mil.  lb, 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3.0 

8.6 

.9 

2.6 

6.3 

.6 

5.5 

13.8 

1.5 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

V 

^.7 

iB.l 

5:0 

6/ 

6/ 

6/ 

y 

17.8 


8.0 


1/  For  market iri quota  purposes,  the  carryover  and  total  supply  of  Maryland  tobacco 
are  calculated  as  of  January  1  falling  within  the  marketing  year — October  1  through 
September  30.    2/  Year  beginning  October  1.    3/  Subject  to  revision.    U/  As  of 
applicable  date"when  support  level  was  ccraputod  or  October  1.    5/  Actual  loan  stocks 
c»i  a  packed-weight  basis  average  about  2  percent  less  than  these  farm-sales  weight 
figures.    6/  No  support  since  marketing  quota  waa  not  approved  by  two-thirds  of 
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During  October  1955-April  1956,  exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  ran  nearly 
50  percent  aheeid  of  those  in  the  same  months  of  a  year  earlier.  Switzerland, 
accounting  for  over  three-fifths  of  the  total,  took  28  percent  more  and 
Germany,  the  second  ranking  outlet,  took  more  than  h  times  as  much  as  in  the 
same  period  of  1954-55.    German  takings  in  the  7  months'  period  exceeded  the 
total  for  any  year  since  I928-29.    Also,  Austria  took  a  significant  quantity 
this  marketing  year  in  contrast  to  negligible  amounts  or  none  in  previous 
years.    A  sizable  shipment  went  to  Iforocco  in  contrast  to  none  a  year  earlier. 
The  October  1955-April  I956  exports  of  Maryland  tobacco  to  Netherlands  were 
moderately  larger  but  to  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Tunisia,  were  lower  than  in  the 
same  period  of  a  year  earlier. 

Prices 


Auction  markets  for  the  1955  Maryland  crop  began  on  May  1  and  for  sales 
through  June  15,  averaged  53*7  cents  per  pound — 22  percent  higher  than  in  the 
comparable  period  of  last  season.    Prices  for  practically  all  grades  exceeded 
those  of  a  year  earlier  with  the  sharpest  percentage  increases  being  in  the 
lower  and  middle  grades. 

The  auction  market  volume  throvigh  mid- June  totaled  lk,2  million  pounds. 
In  addition,  receipts  at  the  Baltimore  hogshead  market  were  1.1  million  pounds. 
The  conibined  total  of  l^.k  million  pounds  represents  roughly  ^3  percent  of  the 
1955  crop  marketed  by  mid-J\me. 

The  1955  crop  is  not  receiving  Government  price  support  since  a  mar- 
keting quota  was  not  in  effect. 

On.  April  I8,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  annoxmced  k6.2  cents  per 
pound  as  the  minimum  level  at  which  the  1956  Maryland  tobacco  crop  would  be 
supported.    The  actual  level  of  I956  crop  price  suppcart  wiH  be  46.2  or 
90  percent  of  the  October  1  parity  price,  whichever  is  higher.    Since  the 
minimum  support  was  ceuLculated,  the  parity  price  for  Maryland  tobsujco  has 
risen  and  90  percent  of  the  May  parity  was  46.9  cents  per  poiand. 

Fire-Cured,  Types  21-23 

1956-57  Supplies  i 

ThiB  year's  fire-c\u:ed  tobacco  acreage  allotments  total  almost  as  much 
as  in  1955  when  harvested  acreage  was  48,200.    If  the  1956  yields  per  acre 
should  be  near  the  1951-55  average  (adjusted  for  the  low  1953  and  1954  yields), 
this  year's  crop  may  approximate  6I  million  pounds — 6  percent  less  than  in 
1955*  (The  1956  crop  estimate  does  not  take  into  account  the  effects  of  the 
soil  bank  program  since  it  was  annoxanced  after  most  fire-cured  was  planted.) 
In  1955  average  yields  per  acre  of  fire-cured  tobacco  in  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee  were  above  those  for  any  previous  year  and  in  Virginia,  were  the 
highest  in  3  years  and  the  fourth  highest  on  record. 
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The  carryover  on  October  1  ("beginning  of  the  1956-57  noarketing  year) 
is  estimated  at  about  I38  million  pounds — around  1  percent  larger  than  last 
October  1.    The  new  crop,  plus  this  carryover,  will  provide  a  total  supply  for 
1956-57  of  nearly  200  million  pounds — roughly  2  to  3  million  less  than  for 
1955-56  although  above  both  195^-55  and  1953-5^. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

During  the  October  1955-SepteBiber  1956  marketing  year,  domestic  use  of 
fire-cured  tobacco  may  total  32  million  pounds — about  2  million  more  than  in 
195^55*    Last  year's  domestic  use  ran  a  little  lower  than  might  have  been 
expected  considering  the  stability  of  sniaff  output — the  main  domestic  outlet 
for  fire-cured  tobacco. 

The  1955-56  marketing  year  exports  also  seem  likely  to  be  aroiand 
32  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight) — up  3  million  from  195^-55  and  the  most 
in  5  years.    The  1950  and  prior  crop  fire-cured  tobacco  remaining  under 
government  loan  is  being  offered  for  sale,  for  export  only,  on  a  bid  basis. 
This  is  expected  to  assist  exports  of  f ire-ctired  tobacco  during  the  next 
several  months.    This  tobacco  is  in  grower  aissociation  stocks  pledged  as 
collateral  for  loans  from  the  ConBnodity  Credit  Corporation.    The  exports  of 
Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-c\ired  during  October  1955-April  1956  were  I3  percent 
larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  a  year  earlier.    Netherlands,  the 
leading  outlet  in  recent  months,  took  less,  but  there  were  very  large  in- 
creases to  Switzerland  and  Sweden.  Takings  by  Frsmce,  the  first  ranking  outlet 
in  the  previous  2  years,  fell  sharply  but  larger  amounts  were  shipped  to 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Indonesia.    Also  in  contrast  to  none  or  very 
little  last  year,  substantial  shipments  of  Kentucky-Tennessee  fire-cured  went 
to  Canary  Islands  and  French  Indochina.    Shipments  to  the  Iftiited  Kingdom 
dropped  sharply  and  none  or  comparatively  little  had  yet  been  reported  as 
going  to  Belgium  Congo,  Gold  Coast,  or  French  West  Africa. 

Exports  of  Virginia  fire-cured  during  October  1955-April  1956  were 
57  percent  larger  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  a  year  earlier.  Norway, 
the  leading  outlet,  took  9  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier.    Sweden,  ranking 
second,  greatly  stepped  up  her  takings  and  also  considerably  more  than  a  yeejc 
eeirlier  went  to  Netherlands  and  the  Itolted  Kingdom.    There  were  increased 
shipments  to  Switzerland,  Australia,  Germany,  and  Austria, but  practically  the 
same  to  New  Zealand. 

Prices 

The  1955  season  average  price  for  all  fire-cured  combined  was  37*3  cents 
per  pound — one-half  cent  below  the  preceding  year*    The  price  averages  for 
types  22  and  23  (Kentucky-Tennessee)  at  U0.5  and  32 *k  cents  per  pound  were 
close  to  those  for  the  195^  season. 
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Tablel5.— Fire-cured  tobacco,  types  21-2^^ i    Domestic  supplies,  disappearance, 
season  average  price,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified  periods 

(Farm-sales  weight) 


year 


Production: 


Stocks, 
Oct.  1 


J  Supply 


nisappeaxance  2/ 


Total    'Domestic 'Exports* 


Average 
price 
tper  pound 


Average: 
193i;-38 
19Ul-ii? 


19li6 
19l7 
1918 
19ii9 
1950 


1951  ... 

1952  ... 

1953  ... 
195U  ... 
1955  3/ 


•  ! 


Mil.  Ibo 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb.  Mil.  Ibo 

Cto 

110.2 

19U.2 

30li.U 

123.0 

69-8 

07  oU 

10o2 

66.1 

170.7 

23608 

81.9 

)i0  A 
1X7  .0 

22.1 

108.9 

lOli.9 

213.8 

70.1i 

3li.li 

260O 

86.I4 

lli3.1i 

229.8 

67.2 

36.9 

30.3 

29.5 

73.2 

162.6 

235.8 

77.9 

3li.7 

U3.2 

31.9 

72.2 

157.9 

230.1 

65.2 

36.5 

28o7 

29.8 

58.3 

16U.9 

223.2 

76.0 

36.7 

39.3 

31.2 

59.5 

lli7.2 

206.7 

59o8 

32.2 

27.6 

Uo.o 

58.2 

1U6.9 

205  ol 

58.8 

29.6 

29.2 

37.6 

ii8.9 

lli6.3 

195.2 

61.2 

32.9 

28.3 

33.8 

62.2 

13U.0 

196.2 

59.1 

29.9 

29.2 

37.8 

65.2 

137.1 

202o3 

37.3 

Price 
support  * 
level  5/* 


: Placed  under  Government  loan 


Quantity 


Remaining  in 
Government  loan 

stocks  on  , 
May  31,  1956  6/ 


I9I16 
19li7 
191^8 
19U9 
1950 

1951 
1952 
1953 
195U 

1955 
1956 


Total 


ct. 

cto 

Mil.  Ibo 

Pcto 

Mil.  lb. 

17.8 

25.2 

U0.8 

37.5 

.8 

21.5 

30.2 

31.3 

36.2 

2.9 

22.6 

31.8 

27.3 

37.3 

5.0 

21.5 

30.2 

18.7 

25.9 

5.3 

30.3 

3ii.3 

12.2 

20.9 

8.0 

33.6 

37. U 

7.5 

12.6 

U.5 

3U.8 

37.1 

10.9 

18.7 

5.6 

3li.U 

35.0 

8.2 

16.8 

U.U 

3U.8 

3U.8 

6.9 

11.1 

h.9 

35.8 

3U.6 

9.7 

ll4o7 

9.6 

35.5 

7/35.U 

173.5 

51.0 

1/  Type  2h  included  until  early  1950»«  when  it  became  practically  nonexistent. 
2/ Year  beginning  October  1.    3/  Subject  to  revision.    I4/  As  of  applicable  date  when 
support  level  was  computed.    57  Not  based  on  parity  but~set  by  law  at  75  percent  of 
the  hurley  support.    6/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis  average  about 
6  percent  less  than  tBese  farm-sales  weight  figures.    7/  Minimum—subject  to  upward 
revision  if  hurley  support  level  increases  as  of  October  1, 
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For  type  21  (Virginia),  the  season  average  at  31 • 3  cents  per  pound  was 
9  percent  lower  than  last  season.    The  Virginia  crop  suffered  considerable 
damage  from  rains  and  wind  late  in  the  growing  season  and  there  was  much  less 
tobacco  than  usual  in  the  fair  to  better  grades. 

The  level  of  Government  price  support  for  1955  fire-cured  tobacco  was 
3^.6  cents  per  pound.    The  support  level  for  fire-ciored  tobacco  is  calculated 
at  75  percent  of  the  burley  support  level.    On  April  l8,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  announced  35*^  cents  per  pound  as  the  minimum  level  at  which  the 
1956  fire-cured  tobacco  crop  woiold  be  supported.    If  burley  parity  and  con- 
sequently, its  price  support  level  is  higher  as  of  October  1,  1956,  than  when 
the  fire-cured  minimum  was  calculated,  the  actual  support  for  the  1956  crop 
will  increase  proportionately.    However,  if  the  burley  parity  should  decline, 
the  announced  minimum  becomes  the  actual  support  for  the  1956  f ire-c\ared 
tobacco  crop. 


Dark  Air-Cured  and  Sun-Cxired,  Types  35-37 

1956-57  Supplies 

This  year's  dark  air-  and  sun-cured  acreage  allotments  total  practi- 
cally the  same  as  last  year.    The  1956  acreage  of  dark  air-cured  in  Kentucky- 
Tennessee  (types  35-36)  seems  likely  to  be  near  the  20,000  acres  harvested 
last  year  and  the  Virginia  sun-cured  (type  37)  acreage  for  harvest  may  be 
U,300 — also  fairly  close  to  last  year.    If  1956  yields  per  acre  are  near  the 
recent  5-year  averaiges  (adjusted  for  the  low  yields  for  all  types  in  1953 
for  type  37  in  1955 ),  this  year's  production  of  types  35-37  will  approximate 
30  or  31  million  pounds — very  little  different  from  1955.    (The  I956  crop 
estimate  does  not  take  into  account  the  effects  of  the  soil  bank  program  since 
it  was  announced  after  these  types  had  been  largely  planted.)    Last  year's 
yields  per  acre  of  type  35  avereiged  above  any  previous  year's  and  of  type  36, 
were  the  second  highest  on  record.    On  the  other  hand,  type  37  yields  were 
the  lowest  in  over  20  years. 

The  carryover  of  types  35-37  on  October  1  (beginning  of  the  1956-57 
marketing  year)  is  estimated  at  about  86  million  pounds — roughly  a  5  million 
pound  increase  from  last  October  1  and  the  highest  level  since  I927-28.  The 
new  crop  plus  this  carryover  may  provide  a  total  supply  for  1956-57  near 
117  million  poimds—if  to  5  million  above  1955-56  and  the  largest  since  1932-33. 

Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

In  the  year  ending  September  30^  domestic  use  of  dark  air-  and  sun-c\ired 
tobacco  seems  likely  to  be  about  I8  or  I9  million  pounds — perhaps  down  a  little 
from  last  yeetr's  record  low.    Chewing  tobacco  products  are  the  principal  out- 
lets for  these  types. 
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Table  16«— Daiic  air-cured  and  sun-cured  tobacco^  types  35-37:    Domestic  sui^xUes, 
disappearance,  season  average  price ,  and  price  support  operations  for  specified 
periods 

(Farm-sales  weight)     

Disappearance  1/ 


Tear 


.  dnction 


:  mi.  lb.  Mil.  lb»  m.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mil.  lb.  Mll.lb. 


;  Average 

Total  'Doinestlc 'Exports*    P'*^^*  , 
:  t    _  :per^gound 


Average : 
1931*-38. 
19lil-U5. 


191*6, 
19li7. 
191*8, 
19U9. 
1950, 


1951.... 
1952.... 
1953.... 
1951*..- 
1955  2/ 


J? 

OA 

£  f  .V/ 

9-li 

5.9 

20-6 

1*9.6 

60.1* 

110.0 

37.3 

29.7 

7.6 

22.5 

37.2 

72.7 

109.9 

32.7 

26.3 

6.1* 

25.8 

31*.8 

77.2 

112.0 

37.5 

22.7 

li*.8 

28.7 

36.2 

7U.5 

110.7 

29.9 

23.1 

6.8 

28.2 

28.6 

60.8 

109.1* 

36  J* 

25.6 

10.8 

2U.6 

31.7 

73.0 

10U.7 

30.1 

21.5 

8.6 

3U.3 

33.8 

71*.6 

108.1* 

29.3 

22.7 

6.6 

31.6 

26.6 

79.1 

105.7 

29.9 

22.8 

7.1 

25.9 

3li.l 

75.3 

109.9 

29.0 

18  o9 

10.1 

3U.1 

31.1 

80.9 

112  „0 

31.1 

Parity  price  3/ 


Types 
35-36 


Type 
37 


Price 
support 
level 

y 


Flaeed  under 
Govenment  loan 


Quantity 


Percentage 
of  crop 


•  Ct .  Ctp  ct» 

191*6  :  111.3  19.1  22.1* 

191*7.  :  17.2  23.1  26.9 

191*8  :  18.1  21*.2  28.3 

191*9  :  17.2  23.1  26.9 

1950  :  27.2  3l*.2  30.5 

1951  :  29.6  37.5  33.2 

1952  :  30.5  37.7  33.0 

1953  :  30.2  35.6  31.1 

1951*  :  29.1*  31*.5  30.9 

1955  :  30.U  3h.l  30o8 

1956   30.5  32.1*  7/31.5 


Mil,  lb. 

15.7 
11*.5 
8.9 
1*.0 

l*.l 

7.1* 
6/9.9 
7.5 
7.3 

6„3 


Pet. 

31.7 
39.0 
25.6 
11.0 
11*.3 

23.3 
29.3 
28.2 

22.5 

20.0 


Remaining 
in  Crovem- 
ment  loeui 
stocks  on 

5/31/56  5/ 
Mil.doX. 


0 

.7 

2.9 
2.0 
2.0 

6.1 
7ol 
5.6 
6.3 
6.3 


Total 


3970 


3/ 
bu1 


As  of  applicable  date 


1/  Tear  beginning  October  1. 2/  Subject  to  revision. 
Tihen  support  level  was  computed,    hj  Not  based  on  parity  but  set  by  law  at  66  2/3 
percent  of  the  burley  support.    5/  Actual  loan  stocks  on  a  packed-weight  basis 
average  about  8  percent  less  than  these  farm-sales  weight  figures.    6/  An  additional 
200,000  pounds  under  option  to  British  manxifacturers  were  pledged  for  GGC  loans  b»t 
liere  purchased  and  shipped  by  mid-1953.    7/  Minimum— Subject  to  upward  revision  if 
Burley  support  level  increases  as  of  OctoBer  1. 
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I  The  1955-56  exports  of  these  types  are  expected  to  be  around  7  million 

pounds  (farm-sales  weight) — somewhat  lower  than  the  10  million  for  195^-55^ 
which  was  a  k-yeax  high.    The  1950  and  prior  crop  dark  air-cured  tobacco 
remaining  under  Government  loan  is  being  offered  for  saJLe,  for  export  only,  on 
a  bid  basis.    In  the  next  several  months  this  should  provide  some  stimulus  to 
exports  of  these  types.    This  tobacco  is  in  grower  association  stocks  pledged 
as  collateral  for  loans  from  the  Commodity  Corporation.    During  the  first 
7  months  of  the  current  marketing  year,  exports  of  dark  air-ciired  were  running 
far  below  those  in  the  same  period  of  195^-55 •    Exports  of  Black  Fat  were 
30  percent  below  a  year  earlier  with  moderately  less  going  to  Nigeria  and  Gold 
Coast  and  sharply  less  going  to  French  West  Africa.    These  three  are  the 
leading  outlets  for  Black  Fat  by  a  wide  margin.    Exports  of  Green  River  leaf 
during  the  first  7  months  of  the  current  marketing  year  were  down  very  sharply 
from  a  year  earlier.    Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  leading  outlet, 
were  only  about  one-fourth  as  much  as  a  year  earlier  and  none  was  yet  reported 
as  going  to  France,  the  second  ranking  outlet.    Netherlands  took  a  little  more 
Green  River  leaf.    Exports  of  One  Sucker  in  the  first  7  months  of  1955-56  were 
insignificant  in  contrast  with  about  2  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  in 
the  same  period  of  195^-55 •    Usually  Nigeria  and  Belgium  and  sometimes  France 
take  sizable  quantities  of  One  Sucker.    Last  year,  a  substantial  shipment  went 
to  Madagascar  for  the  first  time. 

Prices 



tt  G?he  1955  season  price  for  dark  air-  and  sun-cured  tobacco  combined  was 

31.1  cents  per  pound — 9  percent  lower  than  for  the  195^  crop.    Season  averages 
for  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  types  35  and  36  were  33*1  and  29.3  cents  per 
pound—down  3  aJ^cL  I6  percent,  respectively,  from  the  previous  season's  near- 
record  and  record  highs.    The  proportion  of  low  and  fair  quality  grades, 
especially  for  type  36,  was  larger  than  in  the  preceding  season.    The  1955 

(season  average  price  of  the  Virginia  type  37  was  25.3  cents  per  pound — 21  per- 
cent lower  than  for  the  195^  crop  and  the  lowest  since  19^6.  The  1955  type  37 
crop  was  seriously  damaged  by  storms  and  there  was  much  low  quaility  tobacco. 

The  level  of  Government  price  support  for  1955  daurk  air-  and  sun-cured 
tobacco  was  30«8  cents  per  pound.    The  support  level  for  these  types  is 
calculated  at  66  2/3  percent  of  the  burley  support  level.    On  April  I8,  the 
Depairbment  of  Agriculture  announced  31 '5  cents  per  pound  as  the  minimum  level 
at  which  the  1956  dark  air-  and  sun-cured  tobacco  crop  would  be  supported. 
If  bxarley  parity  and,  consequently,  its  price  support  level,  is  higher  as  of 
October  1,  1956,  than  when  the  minimum  was  calculated,  the  actual  support  for 
the  1956  crop  will  increase  proportionately.    However,  if  burley  parity  should 
decline,  the  announced  minimum  becomes  the  actual  support  for  this  year's  crop 
of  dark  air-  and  sun-cured  tobacco. 
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1956-51  Supplies 

Filler ;    Pennsylvania  type  hi  acreage  is  expected  to  "be  about  the  same 
this  year  as  last  but  Ohio  types  k2'hh  acreage  may  he  down  about  one -fifth. 
Acreage  allotments  are  in  effect  on  the  Ohio  types  but  not  on  the  Pennsylvania 
type.    If  yields  per  acre  equal  the  recent  5 -year  average,  production  of  these 
types  vould  be  near  51  million  pounds  compared  with  nearly  53  million  in  1955* 
The  carryover  next  October  1  may  approximate  132  million  pounds — 3  percent 
Less  than  a  year  earlier.    The  1956-57  total  supply  (this  year's  crop  plxis 
carryover)  seems  likely  to  be  about  I83  million  pounds — roughly  6  million  be- 
low the  1955-56  level. 

The  crop  of  Puerto  Rican  cigar  filler  (type  kS)  harvested  in  early 
1956  is  estimated  by  the  Division  of  Agricxiltural  Economics  of  the  CommoB- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico  at  30  mill  ion  pounds— 12  percent  less  than  the  year 
previous  and  the  smallest  in  h  years.    Stocks  of  Puerto  Rican  tobacco  on 
April  1,  1956,  totaled  about  6k  I/2  million  pounds— nearly  10  million  higher 
than  a  year  earlier.    A  little  over  one-half  of  the  stocks  were  located  in  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  were  in  Puerto  Rico. 


Table  I7. — Shipments  of  tobacco  from  Puerto  Rico  to  the  United  States 

far  specified  periods 


(Declared  weight) 


:  Average  1945-52 

:  1953 

:  1954 

:  1955 

dassi-  ' 

fication  • 

{Quantity: 

VeO-ue 

: Quantity; 

Value 

: Quantity:  Value 

:  Quantity: 

Value 

:  Mil, 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

!  lb. 

dol. 

lb. 

dol. 

lb. 

dol. 

lb. 

dol. 

Steitmed  ' 

!  10.6 

10.2 

11.1 

11.9 

IU.6 

15.5 

12.1 

12.6 

Unsteramed  ' 

:  .2 

•  2 

.9 

.3 

.8 

.7 

1.5 

Scrap 

!  7.5 

2.4 

A.2 

2.1 

5.h 

2.5 

5.8 

2.8 

Total  ! 

5  1B.3 

12.  tt 

16.2 

li^.3 

20.tt 

IB.7 

18.6 

16. 9 

Ccsnpiled  from  publications  and  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Censiis* 


Binder:    All  binder  types  are  being  grown  under  allotments  which  were 
reduced  from  1955  to  1956.    Growers'  Intentions  eis  of  March  1  indicated  that 
acreage  for  harvest  for  all  binder  types  ccxnbined  would  be  about  one-eighth 
lower  than  in  1955 •    The  cuts  indicated  were  sharper  in  the  Connecticut  Valley 
than  in  Wisconsin — the  two  major  producing  areas.    Substantial  additional  re- 
ductions probably  will  occur  as  the  result  of  participation  in  the  new  "soil 
bank  program."    Assuming  yields  per  acre  near  the  recent  5 -year  average,  this 
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Table  l6. — Clgsor  tobacco^  types  Domestic  supplies^  disappearance , 

and  season  average  prices  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  veight) 


Year 

»  • 

{  Produc-: 
:    tion  : 

Of»+     1  * 

Supply  : 

Disappearance  l/ 

•  • 

Total    'Domestic*  Exports 

:  Average 
:price  per 
:  pound 

:  Million 

M-f  11-1  rm 

M-f  1 1  -)  on 

Million 

Million  Million 

:  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds  pounds 

Cents 

Filler  types  : 

kl-kk  I 

Average: 

193^-38  2/  ' 

1  1^8.9 

159.9 

208.8 

51*.  1* 

10.1* 

191*1-^5 

153.1 

207.5 

60.1 

19.6 

19k6 

i  57.3 

128.8 

186.1 

32.9 

5  60.6 

122.2 

182.8 

59.1 

30.6 

IQ^fl              :  68.3 

123.7 

192.0 

60.1 

59.1*  0.7 

25.8 

19^9              s  65. 

1950              :  65.7 

11*3.8 

209.5 

52.1 

51.5  .6 

25.2 

1951              J  63.0 

1S7.U 

220.1* 

59.1^ 

58.7  .7 

lQ-6 

1952  1 

t  H.5 

161.0 

205.5 

59.0 

50.0  .** 

25.2 

1953  1 

!  44.3 

11*6.5 

190.8 

61.0 

60.8  .2 

26.2 

I9^h  ! 

!  55.9 

129.8 

185.7 

l^9.9 

1*9.8  .1 

26.7 

1955  3/  ! 

!  52.9 

l88  7 

pit  1 

Binder  types  : 

51-55  V  : 

Average:  j 

193^-38  i 

\  kl.S 

165.1 

206.9 

60.5 

12.5 

t  57.8 

122.1* 

180.2 

6i*.l* 

29.3 

19^  J 

103.5 

177.6 

53.9 

52.6 

19^7  J 

i  69.h 

123.7 

193.1 

67.3 

1*3.8 

19^*8  J 

'  60.5 

125.8 

186.3 

63.1 

52.0  11.1 

1*1.1 

19^*9  J 

!  61.7 

123.2 

l8l*.9 

1*9.8 

1*6.1*  3.^ 

36.0 

1950  S 

•  65.0 

135.1 

200.1 

57.6 

5l*.8  2.8 

35.8 

1951  1 

'  lf9.8 

11*2.5 

192.3 

57.5 

5l*.6  2.9 

38.1 

1952  J 

I  kf.O 

13l*.8 

181.8 

56.6 

52.7  3.9 

38.6 

1953  i 

!  hl.k 

125.2 

172.6 

52.8 

50.7  2.1 

l*l*.7 

195^  J 

W.5 

119.8 

168.3 

51.1* 

1*9.8  1.6 

1K).6 

1955  3/  J 

t  k2.3 

116.9 

159.2 

3l*.l* 

1/  Year  beginning  October  1.    2/  Includes  small  quantity  of  type  1*5. 
3/SubJect  to  revision.    1*/  Includes  small  quantity  of  type  56  througb  191*8. 
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year's  production  of  the  'bincLer  types  may  "be  dovm  to  30  or  35  million  pounds — 
around  one-fourth  below  1955,  and  the  smallest  since  the  mid-1930' s.  The 
carryover  next  October  1  may  be  about  115  million  pounds — only  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  last  October  1.    The  prospective  1956-57  total  supply  (this  year's 
crop  plus  carryover)  will  probably  range  from  1^5  to  150  million  pounds — 
roughly  10  to  15  million  lower  than  for  195^-55  •    The  prospective  1956-57 
total  supply  is  the  smallest  on  record.    The  reduction  reflects  some  adjiast- 
ment  in  line  with  the  reduced  requirements  for  natural  leaf  binder  resulting 
from  increased  use  of  manufactured  binder  sheet  in  the  making  of  cigars. 

Wrapper:    The  1956  shade -grown  cigar  wrapper  acreage  for  harvest  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  and  Georgia-Florida  may  be  up  6  and  k  percent  from  last 
year.    The  prospective  Connecticut  Valley  acreage  is  the  largest  since  19'*-9« 
If  yields  per  acre  are  equal  to  the  recent  5-year  average  (adjusted  for  abnor- 
mal lows  in  both  areas),  this  year's  total  wrapper  production  may  be  near 
17  million  pounds — more  than  1  million  pounds  above  1955  and  the  largest  since 
19^9*    The  July  1  carryover  of  shade-grown  wrapper  is  indicated  at  near 
17  mi  1 1  Ian,  pounds — probably  one -half  to  1  million  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 
The  prospective  1956-57  total  supply  (this  year's  crop  plus  carryover)  is 
around  3^  mm  ion  i>ounds — up  a  little  from  the  1955-56  level. 


Table  19. — Cigar  wrapper  tobacco,  types  61-62:    Domestic  supplies, 
disappearance,  and  season  average  prices  for  specified  periods 


(Farm-sales  weight) 


Year 

1  Produc-| 
tion  * 

stocks,  1 
July  1  ; 

Supply  : 

Disappearance  l/         :  Average 

Total  'DOTiestic*  Exports 

:             :     *^     :  pound 

I  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million    Million  Million 

;  pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds     pounds  pounds 

Cents 

Average : 

193^-38 

i  Q.k 

11.8 

20.2 

9.3 

78.3 

191+1-1+5 

I  lO.k 

13.6 

2h.O 

10.2 

160.7 

19»^6 

\  12.5 

13.6 

26.1 

12.7 

234.0 

i  13.5 

13.4 

26.9 

12.4 

296.0 

19h8 

!  15.1 

29.6 

13.0        10.5  2.5 

274.0 

19^9  ! 

t  17.3 

16.6 

33.9 

14.5        10.8  3.7 

201.0 

1950  ! 

I  15.5 

19.  i^ 

3*^.9 

lk.9        11.3  3.6 

203.0 

1951  i 

I  lk.9 

20.0 

3h.9 

13.7       10.1  3.6 

194.0 

1952  ! 

!  ik.-r 

21.2 

35.9 

16.6        12.2  k.k 

198.0 

1953  1 

19.3 

15.9        12.2  3.7 

202.0 

195^  1 

!  16.4 

18.2 

16.6        12.4  4.2 

207.0 

1955  2/  i 

I  15.6 

18.0 

33.6 

212.0 

1/  Year  beginning  July  1. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 
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Domestic  Use  and  Exports 

The  disappearance  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  filler  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  195^,  is  preliminarily  estimated  at  57  million  poimds — signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  unusually  low  195^-55  figure  and  more  in  line  with  the 
disappearance  in  1953-5^  ancL  1952-53 •    Nearly  all  of  the  continental  cigar 
filler  types  are  used  in  domestic  cigar  manufacture.    Exports  of  cigar  filler 
amounted  to  only  ebout  200,000  pounds  in  the  first  half  of  the  current  market- 
ing year. 

The  disappearance  of  the  combined  "binder  types  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  195^,  may  approxlmte  hh  million  pounds — 6  or  7  million  less 
than  in  195^-55'    A  drop  from  a  year  earlier  seems  probable  mainly  because  of 
the  replacement  of  natural  leaf  binder  with  man\ifactured  binder  sheet.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  binder  types  are  used  in  domestic  manufacture  of  cigars  and 
scrap  chewing  tobacco.    The  number  of  cigars  manufactured  during  the  first 
7  months  of  the  current  marketing  year  exceeded  the  number  in  the  same  months 
of  a  year  earlier  but  output  of  scrap  chewing  was  a  little  less.    Exports  of 
the  cigar  binder  types  in  the  first  half  of  the  current  marketing  year  at 
about  1.2  million  pounds  (farm-sales  weight)  were  about  one-fo\irth  higher  than 
in  the  same  period  of  195^-55*    The  main  increases  were  exports  of  Havana  Seed 
(type  52)  to  West  Germany,  Austria,  and  Netherlands.    Exports  of  Connecticut 
Broadleaf  were  double  the  low  figure  of  a  year  earlier — mainly  to  Netherlands 
and  West  Gennany.    Exports  of  the  Wisconsin  binder  types  were  sharply  lower 
due  to  the  smaller  quantities  to  West  Germany  than  a  year  earlier.    Also  a 
sizable  quantity  went  to  Switzerland  last  year  but  none  so  far  this  year. 
However,  Sweden  and  Canada  got  more. 

The  disappearance  of  the  shade -grown  wrapper  types  during  July  1955- 
June  1956  is  estimated  at  l6^  million  pounds — about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
Based  on  data  for  the  first  three-fourths  of  1955-5^,  domestic  use  was  moder- 
ately less  but  exports  were  larger  than  in  the  same  period  of  195^-55*    In  the 

10  months  ending  April  30,  exports  of  wrapper  leaf  were  21  percent  above  those 
in  the  same  months  of  a  year  earlier.    Shipments  to  Germany — the  leading 
outlet — ^were  up  39  percent  and  Netherlands  got  considerably  more  than  a  year 
earlier.    Belgiijm  and  Caiiada  each  took  less  than  in  the  comparable  period  of 
195i^-55. 

Prices 

Prices  for  the  1955  crop  of  Pennsylvania  filler  averaged  2h^  cents — 

11  percent  less  than  for  each  of  the  two  previous  crops.    The  average  price 
for  the  1955  Ohio  filler  crop  at  21.8  cents  per  povind  was  3  percent  less  than 
for  the  195^  crop  but  well  above  the  average  for  the  lower  quality  1953  crop. 
The  1955  Connecticut  Valley  Broadleaf  and  Havana  Seed  crops  averaged  46.9  aJid 
39*7  cents — down  17  and  10  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    Storms  and  floods 
lowered  the  quality  of  some  of  the  Connecticut  Valley  binder  tobacco.  The 
1955  Wisconsin  binder  types  5^  aJid  55  brought  season  aversige  prices  of  22.9 
and  2^1-. 6  cents.    For  type  5^  (Northern  Wisconsin),  the  1955  crop  average  price 
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was  6  percent  lower  than  for  the  two  previo\is  crops,  and  for  type  55  (Southern 
Wisconsin),  the  1955  average  was  ahout  20  to  25  percent  lower  than  for  each  of 
the  previous  h  crops.    Substantial  q\aantities  of  the  cigar  hinder  types  were 
placed  imder  Government  loan  during  the  1955  marketing  season.     (See  table  20.) 


Table  20.-  Cigar  tobacco  price  support  operations,  quantities 
placed  under  loan,  19^6-55 


Ohio, 

:  Puerto 

:  Conn .  : 

Conn. 

:    N.  Y. 

:  So. 

:  No. 

Crop  \ 

types 

:  Rican, 

: Valley, : 

Valley, 

rand  Pa.,:  Wis.,   :  Wis., 

.  lOXrax 

year  ' 

:type  h6 

:type  ^1: 

type  ':>£i 

:  type  53:  type  5J+:type  55 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb . 

lb . 

lb . 

lb. 

lb . 

lb . 

Th 

19^0  ; 

0 

10.  D 

0 

0 

0 

2.2 

0 

1947 

0 

10  .0 

u 

U 

0 

Q 
.0 

0 

J-JL  .  -L 

19^8  : 

0 

12.3 

0 

0 

0 

2.0 

3.0 

17.3 

19^4-9  : 

U 

9o 

■5  0 

0 

.2 

.5 

1950  ! 

2.D 

•  3 

.1 

3«  1 

T  / 

1/ 

1.4 

.0 

_£/  j^.  p 

1951 

.6 

1.1 

1.7 

2.7 

4.8 

.1 

11.0 

2/ 

3/ 

3/ 

1.4 

1953 

.  2.7 

1.4 

1.8 

2.4 

1.9 

10.3 

195^+ 

:  1.2 

5.1 

.8 

3.i^ 

0 

1.3 

.9 

12.7 

1955 

:  .8 

it/1.9 

7.8 

5.2 

0 

.4 

3.1 

19.2 

Total 

'  1-9 

53.7 

10.5 

20.0 

.1 

10.1 

2/120.6 

Remaining 

as  of 

May  31, 

1956 

:  2.0 

if. 6 

8.2 

6.5 

0 

4.2 

3.7 

29.2 

1/  Less  than  50,000  pounds.    2/  Includes  2.8  million  poxinds  of  1950  crop 
Pennsylvania  Seedleaf .    3/  Price  support  not  in  effect  because  marketing 
quotas  were  disapproved  by  growers.    4/  As  of  May  31^  1956  when  marketings 
not  yet  completed. 


On  April  18,  the  Dei®.rtment  announced  the  1955  minimum  support  levels 
for  the  eligible  types  of  cigar  tobacco.    If  the  parity  level  increases  by 
October  1,  the  beginning  of  the  195^-57  marketing  year,  the  actual  supports 
will  reflect  the  increase.    If  parity  declines,  the  announced  minimums  will 
become  the  actual  supports.    The  mandatory  support  level  for  cigar  filler  and 
binder  (types  42-44  and  51-55  as  a  group)  is  90  percent  of  parity.    For  Puerto 
Rican  filler  type  46,  the  support  level  will  be  announced  as  of  October  1  for 
the  crop  that  will  be  harvested  mainly  in  early  1957.    Puerto  Rican  filler  is 
not  under  a  Federal  marketing  quota  and  the  percentage  of  parity  at  which  its 
1956  support  level  will  be  computed  will  depend  on  its  supply  relationship. 
Pennsylvania  filler  type  4l  does  not  receive  Government  price  support  as 
growers  rejected  marketing  quotas. 
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Table  21.-  Cigar  tobacco  types  41-62:    Government  loan  levels,  season 
average  prices — 195^-55  and  195^ minimum  supports 


Type 

:  195^^ 
*  loan 
level 

:  195^^  : 

'  season  \ 
*  average  ' 

1955 
loan 
level 

:  1955 

■  season 
]  average 

:  1956 

\  minimum 
•  support 

Pennsylvania  filler, 
type  kl 

Cents 
:  per 
:  pound 

1/ 

Cents 

per 
pound 

27.4 

Cents 

per 
pound 

1/ 

Cents 

per 
poxmd 

2U.5 

Cents 
per 

pound 

1/ 

Ohio  cigar  filler, 
types  h2-kk 

25.1 

22.5 

2k, 1 

21.8 

23.0 

Puerto  Rican  filler, 
type  ^  1/ 

:  32.6 

30.5 

31-9 

2/ 

3/ 

Conn.  Valley  Broadleaf 
binder,  type  51 

53.8 

56.5 

53.9 

k6.3 

51.6 

Conn.  Valley  Havana  Seed 
binder,  type  52 

51.5 

kh.Q 

50.8 

39.7 

U8.3 

Pa.  Havana  Seed  binder, 
type  53 

25.7 

2k. 0 

25.0 

21.0 

23.3 

Southern  Wis.  binder, 
type  5^ 

25.1 

2U.5 

22.9 

22.6 

Northern  Wis .  binder , 
type  55 

31.9 

32.7 

32.0 

24.6 

29.0 

Conn.  Valley  shade -grovm  • 
wrapper,  type  6l 

y 

215.0 

V 

2i+0.0 

V 

Ga.-Fla.  shade -grown 
wrapper,  type  62 

y 

195.0 

V 

175.0 

1/  Government  price  support  not  in  effect  on  type  kl. 
2/  Season  average  not  yet  available. 
3/  Support  level  to  be  announced  October  1,  1956. 
4/  Mandatory  loans  not  applicable. 
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Table  22. — Tobacco;    Acreage  in  the  United  States,  by  types, 

for  specified  periods 


'    Flxoe-  ' 
cured 

;   11-ii^  ; 

Fire- 

Mary- 
land 
32 

:  Dark 

Cigar 

Period 

c\ired 
2I-2U 

1/ 

Bur ley: 
31  : 

:  air- 
:  cured 
:35-37 

'Filler 
•1+1-1+5 

Binder 
•51-56 

,  1/ 

:Wrapper 
:  61-62 

:  United 
:  States 

:  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

:  acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

acres 

Average : 
1921^-28 

1929-33 
193^-38 

:  893.7 
9U9.5 
863.2 

22I+.I+ 
20I+.3 
135.2 

322.2 
U6O.9 
3I+7.2 

31.2 
36.1 
36.7 

85.9 
61+. 5 
1+2.0 

68.1 
65.3 
38.7 

61+. 0 

56.3 
29.2 

9.6 
9.0 
8.9 

1,700.3 
1,81+7.3 
1,501.3 

1939 
19^^ 
19U1 
19k2 
19^3 

'  1,269.9 
7UI.O 
717.6 

792.7 
81+2.8 

lli+.5 
119.9 
7I+.5 
72.8 
68.8 

i+2l+.7 
360.3 

3I+I.9 
350.6 

399.3 

1+0.0 
38.1+ 
1+0.3 
38.0 

35.3 

1+8.7 
1+7.0 
32.6 
3I+.O 
30.9 

1+8.8 
1+8.1+ 
1+7.6 
1+3.1 
37.9 

1+1.2 
1+1+.1+ 
1+1.0 
36.3 
33.1 

10.9 
10.3 
10.8 
9.6 
9.6 

1,999.7 
1,1+10.2 

1,306.5 

1,377.3 
1,1+58.0 

19^^^^  : 
19^5  : 
19^+6  : 

19^7  : 
19^+8  : 

1,017.3 
1,078.7 
1,188.8 
1,161.2 
883.8 

6I+.7 
61.3 
91.6 
83.8 
62.6 

i+96.6 

512.3 
1+89.0 

i+20.5 
1+32.0 

1+5.0 
35.0 
50.0 

1+7.5 
1+6.6 

1+0.2 
l+l+.l 
1+0.8 
35.3 
29.9 

37.9 
36.0 
39.0 
1+2.7 
1+3.6 

37.3 
1+1.8 
1+8.8 
1+6.1+ 
39.7 

10.5 
11.2 

12.5 
13.6 

15.1 

1,71+9.9 
1,820.7 
1,960.8 
1,851.6 
1,553.6 

19^9 

1950  : 

1951  : 

1952  : 

1953  : 

935.1+ 
958.1+ 
1,110.1 

1,111.3 
1,021.8 

60.7 
52.9 
i+9.0 
1+7.1+ 
1+8.3 

khl.h 
1+08.3 
1+56.1 
I463.5 
1+19.7 

50.0 
50.0 
53.0 
50.0 
1+5. 0 

31.9 
28.7 
26.5 
26.3 
26.0 

1+2.1+ 
i+l+.6 

39.5 
28.7 
30.2 

39.5 
1+2.0 

31.7 
30.7 
29.3 

15.6 

13.7 
13.6 

13.1 
12.3 

1,623.2 

1,599.0 
1,779.9 
1,771.1+ 
1,632.9 

195^^  ': 

1955  2/  : 

1956  1/  : 

1,042.2 

990.7 
880.2 

52.0 
1+8.2 
50.1 

1+20.9 
310.1+ 
308.7 

50.0 
1+9.0 
1+5.0 

25.9 
2I+.2 
25.0 

33.6 

33.7. 

32.1+ 

29.6 
27.1+ 
21+ .6 

13.0 
12.9 
13.6 

1,667.5 
1,1+96.7 
1,379.8 

1/  Types  1+5,  56,  and  2l+  ended  in  I939,  19I+8,  and  I9I+9,  respectively. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 

^  Farmers'  intentions  as  of  March  1  except  bur  ley,  fire-cured,  and  dark 
air-cured,  types  35-36,  which  are  approximate  allotted  acreages. 
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Table  23.-  Tobacco:    Yield  per  acre  in  the  United  States,  by  types, 

for  specified  periods  with  percentages 


Average : 
1921^-28 

1929-33 
193^-38 

1939 
19^0 

19^1 
19^2 
1943 

19hh 

19^5 
1946 

19^7 
1948 

1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 

195^ 
1955  2/ 


Average 
1947-49 
to  1955 

195^  to 
1955 


Dark  : 

Cigar  ' 

air- 

'Filler 
41-45 

1/ 

'Binder 

:  51-56 

; 

.United 

cured 
35-37 

: Wrapper 
:  61-62 

.States 

Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


Lb. 


676 

707 
856 

922 
1,025 

905 
1,024 

938 

1,069 
1,088 
1,137 
1,135 
1,233 

1,191 
1,312 
1,309 
1,229 
1,245 

1,261 
1,^97 


767  807 
777  777 
811  819 


868 
888 

935 
982 

9^3 

1,022 
951 
1,189 
1,031 
1,170 

1,189 
1,102 

1,215 
1,228 

1,013 

1,197 
1,353 


931 
1,045 
985 
980 
982 

1,189 
1,127 
1,256 

1,153 
1,396 

1,253 
1,222 
1,355 
lM3 
1,3^5 

1,586 
1,51^ 


781 
683 
749 

820 
850 
775 


784 
803 
837 

908 

905 
967 


740  1,037 
590  972 


850 
525 
925 
795 
750 

825 
800 
785 
805 
900 

875 
725 


1,116 
988 
1,215 
1,054 
1,165 

1,133 
998 
1,197 
1,286 
1,022 

1,317 
1,284 


1,340 

1,035 
1,266 

1,292 
1,337 
1,497 
1,249 
l,24l 

1,440 
1,261 
1,469 

1,^19 
1,566 

1,5^+2 
1,474 

1,59^^ 
1,550 
1,468 

1,664 
1,570 


1,256 
1,350 
1,465 

1,536 
1,530 
1,503 
1,520 
1,540 

1,5^8 
1,518 
1,519 
1,^95 
1,524 

1,561 
1,5^7 
1,572 
1,532 
1,617 

1,641 
1,546 


l,04l 
1,039 
95^ 

l,044 
922 
939 
963 

1,044 

1,075 
1,001 
1,000 

992 
998 

1,108 

1,130 
1,098 

1,124 
1,203 

1,264 
1,209 


Percentage  change 


Lb. 


765 
770 
865 

940 
1,036 

966 
1,023 

964 

1,115 
1,094 
1,181 
1,138 
1,274 

1,213 
1,269 
1,310 

1,273 
1,261 

1,3^5 
1,467 


Pet.        Pet.      Pet.      Pet.      Pcto        Pet.       Pet.       Pet.  Pet. 


26.2       19.7     19.5     -8.2     15.0        4.0        1.2       17.0  21.4 


18.7       13.0     -4.5    -17.1     -2.5       -5.6       -5.8       -4.4  9.1 


1/  Types  45,  56,  and  24  ended  in  1939,  1948,  and  1949,  respectively. 
2/  Subject  to  revision. 
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Table  24.-  Cash  receipts  from  tobacco  compared  with  total  cash 
receipts  from  all  farm  commodities,  selected  States  and 
United  States,  average  19^9-53,  anniial  195^-55 


:       Average  1949-53 

1954 

1955 

:Cash  receipts 

: Tobacco 

:Cash  receipts 

: Tobacco 

:Cash  receipts 

: Tobacco 

Q  xaxe 

j Total 

:            :as  per-: 

•  Tobacco  •             *  Total 
:            :    or  : 

:            :  total  : 

1  Tobacco 

:as  per- 
:  cent£Lge 
:  of 
:  total 

J Total 

[Tobacco 

:as  per- 
: centage 
:  of 
:  total 

:  Mil. 
:  dol. 

Mil. 
dol. 

Pet. 

Mil. 
dol. 

Milo 
dol. 

Pet. 

Mil. 
dol. 

Mil. 
dol. 

Pet. 

N.  C. 

:  067 

459 

52.9 

928 

497 

53.6 

937 

534 

57.0 

ivy. 

:  553 

204 

36.9 

559 

250 

44.7 

533 

239 

1. 1.  0 
44.0 

S.  C. 

350 

86 

24.6 

319 

73 

22.9 

350 

107 

30.6 

Va. 

463 

79 

17.1 

455 

84 

18.5 

441 

87 

19.7 

Tenn. 

474 

64 

13.5 

470 

82 

17.4 

439 

63 

l4.4 

Ga. 

583 

59 

10.1 

595 

59 

9.9 

636 

72 

11.3 

Conn .  ', 

170 

26 

15.3 

168 

25 

l4.9 

171 

25 

l4.6 

Md.  : 

250 

19 

7.6 

249 

21 

8.4 

236 

16 

6.8 

Fla.  : 

501 

20 

4.0 

547 

25 

4.6 

6o4 

22 

3.6 

Pa.  : 

778 

13 

1.7 

760 

11 

1.4 

77^ 

13 

1.7 

±o± 

9 

5.6 

189 

9 

).  Q 
4.0 

189 

9 

4.8 

Wis.  : 

1,039 

7 

.7 

1,003 

6 

zr 
.  D 

y  ( J 

1 

.7 

Ohio  : 

1,023 

11 

1.1 

1,091 

9 

.8 

1,028 

15 

J-'  > 

Ind.  : 

1,067 

6 

.6 

1,152 

6 

.5 

1,039 

10 

1.0 

Subtotal ; 

8,279 

1,062 

12.8 

8,485 

1,157 

13.6 

8,352 

1,219 

14.6 

u.  s.  i/; 

1  /  O+.hp 

30,625 

1,068 

0    tr-I  +Vi 

3.5 

29,714 

1,161 

3.9 

29,264 

1,225 

4.2 

 —  i V.J.W. wj. US niiifx I  r  ^;a,Bu  rcceipT/S  irom  "coDacco  are 

Alabama,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  York,  and  West  Virginia. 
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Table  25. — Tobacco  inan\if cultures:    Net  sales,  net  income,  and  profit  ratios, 

annual  19^7-55,  "by  quarters  1953-55 


!  Profit 

:           Net  { 

;       Per  dollar  \ 

As  percentage  of 

Year  : 

Het 

;         income  : 

of  sales  • 

stockholders 

r  equity- 

and  : 

• 

(annual  basis) 

quarter: 

sales  ] 

:  Before  : 

After 

:    Before  . 

:    After  : 

Before  : 

After 

:  Federal: 

Federal. 

:  Federal 

:  Federal: 

Federal  : 

Federal 

tax  : 

tax  ; 

;  tax 

;     tax  : 

tax  : 

tax 

Million 

Million 

Million 

dollars 

doiLlars 

dollars 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

2,ekl 

178 

109 

6.7 

h.-L 

16.6 

10.1 

19h8  ! 

3,081 

257 

159 

8.3 

5.2 

22.0 

13.7 

19^9  : 

3,061 

250 

156 

8.2 

5.1 

20.2 

12.6 

1950  : 

3,129 

281 

152 

9.0 

^.9 

21.3 

11.5 

1951  : 

3,329 

29U 

129 

8.8 

3.9 

21.8 

9.6 

Current  series  1/ 

1951  : 

3,378 

295 

129 

8.7 

3.8 

21.7 

9.5 

1952  ; 

3,702 

285 

120 

7.7 

3.2 

19.8 

8.4 

1953  : 

3,768 

338 

138 

9.0 

3.7 

22.9 

9A 

1954  J 

3,672 

329 

156 

9.0 

k.2 

21.5 

10.2 

1955  : 

3,796 

388 

183 

10.2 

lf.8 

24.2 

11.4 

1953  ! 

1  ; 

875 

65 

28 

3.2 

17.9 

7.7 

2  : 

!  9^0 

90 

35 

9.6 

3.7 

2lf.5 

9.5 

3  i 

!  992 

97 

39 

9.8 

3.9 

26.1 

10.5 

k  J 

:  961 

86 

36 

8.9 

3.7 

23.0 

9.6 

195^  ! 

1 

\  QkS 

72 

3^ 

8.5 

U,0 

19.1 

9.0 

2  ! 

!  932 

81 

38 

8.7 

k.1 

21.3 

10.0 

3  ! 

!  970 

93 

kh 

9.6 

_  24.1 

11.4 

k 

!  92U 

83 

ko 

9.0 

21.3 

10.2 

1955 

1 

\  860 

Ik 

35 

8.6 

h.l 

18.8 

8.9 

2 

!  975 

98 

hi 

10.1 

1^.8 

24.6 

11.8 

3 

:  99^ 

110 

53 

11.1 

5.3 

27.3 

13.1 

k 

:  967 

106 

U8 

11.0 

5.0 

26.0 

11.8 

1/  Not  strictly  comparable  to  the  series  previously  published  for  1947-51, 
but  differences  in  the  current  and  previous  series  for  1951  are  relatively 
minor. 


Compiled  and  adapted  from  Quarterly  Financial  Report,  United  States  Manu- 
facturing Corporations,  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission. 
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SMOKING — INCO^!E  SURVEY:    RATES  OF  SMOKING 

By  Arthxir  G.  Conover  and  Seymour  M.  Sackrin, 
Statistical  and  Historical  Research  Branch, 
Agricultural  Economics  Division 


This  article  presents  some  preliminary  figures  on  rates  of  smoking  by 
income,  and  age  groups.    The  data  underlying  the  tables  fiuad  discussion  are 
from  a  cross-classification  of  data  on  smoking  habits  and  income  obtained  from 
svirveys  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  February  and  April  1955  •  For 
information  concerning  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  surveys,  see  the  article  in 
the  March  I956  Tobacco  Situation.    Reprints  are  available  on  request  from 
Marketing  Information  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  IMited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C.    This  earlier  eurticle  dealt 
with  the  percentage  of  smokers  vithin  various  income  and  age  groups. 

In  the  March  eirticle^  only  regular  smokers — that  is,  those  who  smoked 
daily  vere  considered.    It  is  iii5>ortant  to  note  that  in  this  surticle  on  rates 
of  smoking  not  only  regular  smokers  are  considered  but  also  occasional 
smokers — those  who  smoke  once  in  a  while.    Occasional  smokers  comprise  partic- 
ularly significant  segments  among  cigar  and  pipe  smokers.    They  ere  a  rela- 
tively smfidl  segment  of  total  male  cigarette  snrakers  but  a  more  significant 
proportion  of  the  female  cigarette  smokers.    In  the  tables  that  follow,  per- 
centages shown  for  those  smoking  "less  than  1"  daily  apply  to  the  occasional 
smokers;  other  rates  shown  are  those  for  regular  smokers.    Reconciliation  of 
survey  data  with  Internal  Revenue  Service  data  on  tax-paid  removals  tends  to 
confirm  that  occasional  smokers  of  cigars  and  pipes  average  less  than  one  cigar 
and  one  pipeful,  resi)ectively,  a  day.    A  similar  reconciliation  in  the  cause  of 
cigarettes  does  not  result  in  as  conclusive  a  confirmation.    For  pxirposes  of 
this  article,  it  is  assumed  that  occasional  smokers  of  cigarettes  average  less 
than  one  a  day. 

The  tables  on  rates  of  cigarette,  cigar,  and  pipe  smoking  by  males  in 
this  article  are  not  based  on  mutually  exclusive  groups.    A  small  proi>ortion 
of  reguleir  cigarette  smokers  and  large  proportions  of  reguleur  cigar  and 
regular  pipe  smokers  smoke  regularly  in  either  two  or  ell  three  of  these  ways. 
Similarly,  a  regular  smoker  of  one  tobacco  product  may  be  coimted  as  an  occa- 
sional smoker  of  another  product  or  of  other  products.    Also,  there  is  an 
indeterminate  overlap  among  those  who  only  smoke  occasionally — that  is,  for 
example,  they  smoke  both  cigars  and  pipes  but  each  form  occasionally. 

The  income  data  represent  money  income  received  in  195^4-  before  deduc- 
tions for  personed  taxes,  socieil  seciirity,  and  so  forth.    For  reasons  more 
fully  outlined  in  the  March  article,  this  income  me^  not  conq?letely  reflect  an 
individual's  purchasing  power.    More  than  half  of  the  females— predominantly 
housewives  or  other  women  at  home — did  not  receive  any  money  income  but,  of 
course,  had  purchasing  power  through  their  husbands'  or  other  family  income. 
The  discussion  of  smoking  rates  among  women  cigarette  smokers  considers  both 
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those  with  and  without  income.    Since  all  "but  around  k  percent  of  men  l8  years 
and  over  received  some  money  income  in  195^^  the  discussion  of  smoking  rates 
among  males  is  confined  to  those  with  money  income. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  population  saaipled  did  not  include  the 
armed  forces  nor  the  institutionsQ.  population.    The  armed  forces  in  particular 
would  have  a  substantial  number  of  male  smokers  who  are  not  represented  in  the 
sampling  of  males  18-24  years  old. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  previous  article,  the  smoking  and  income  esti- 
mates are  "based  on  sample  data  and  hence  are  subject  to  sampling  variability. 
This  necessitates  caution  in  considering  small  percentages  and  small  differ- 
ences between  percentages.    Where  sample  cases  were  few,  income  classes,  and 
in  severs^,  instances  age  classes,  were  combined  to  increase  the  reliability  of 
computed  percentages.    This  accounts  for  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  tables 
which  follow. 

Rates  of  Cigarette 
Smoking,  Males 

The  rate  of  cigarette  smoking  among  men  increases  with  income  up  to 
certain  levels.    Considering  all  male  cigarette  smokers  l8  years  and  over  with 
income,  the  proportion  smoking  more  than  one  pack  a  day  increases  from  ih  per- 
cent among  men  receiving  less  than  $1,000  to  27-28  percent  among  those  with 
income  of  $4,000  and  over.    The  proportion  smoking  from  one-half  to  one  pack 
daily  increases  from  4-9  percent  among  those  with  incomes  under  $1,000  to 
58  percent  among  those  with  incomes  from  $2,000  to  $3>000.    This  proportion 
appears  to  fall  off  in  the  next  income  bracket,  remaining  fairly  level  at 
53-55  percent  among  smokers  receiving  $3,000  and  over. 

The  proportion  smoking  1  to  9  cigarettes  a  day  is  highest  among 
smokers  in  the  less  than  $1,000  bracket  (26  percent),  and  next  highest  in  the 
$1,000-$1,999  class  (20  percent).    Only  IO-I3  percent  fall  in  this  category 
among  smokers  with  Incomes  of  $4,000  and  over.    The  less  than  $1,000  income 
bracket  contedns  the  largest  proportion  of  occasional  cigarette  smokers — 
12  percent.    Among  smokers  with  incomes  above  $1,000,  this  proportion  ranges 
from  5  to  8  percent. 

Differences  in  income  are  associated  to  a  noticeable  extent  with  differ- 
ences in  age.    This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case  of  the  less  than  $1,000 
income  bracket,  where  more  than  one-hfidf  of  all  men  receiving  this  amoxant  are 
either  18-24  years  or  65  yeeurs  and  over.    However,  Mh&o.  individual  age  groups 
are  considered,  similar  patterns  also  tend  to  appear.    In  each  age  group,  the 
proportion  smoking  more  than  one  pack  a  day  tends  to  be  higher  among  those 
receiving  $4,000  and  over  and  lowest  among  those  %rlth  Incomes  of  less  than 
$2,000.    The  proportions  of  smokers  smoking  one-half  to  one  pack  a  day  are 
highest  in  the  $2,000  to  $3,000  bracket  or  Immediately  adjoining  income 
classes.    With  some  exceptions,  the  proportions  of  those  smoking  less  than 
one-half  pack  a  day  tend  to  be  larger  among  smokers-  with  incomes  below  $2,000. 
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Table  1, — percentage  distribution  of  male  cigarette  smokers,  18  years  and  over,  by  rate  of 

smoking  and  income  1/ 


With  money  inccane 


daily  smoking 
rate 

Under  ' 

$1,000- 

•  $2,000- 

•  13,000- 

*  $li,000- 

•  15,000- 

$7,000 

• 

11,000  ' 
:  : 

1,999 

'  2,999 

j  3,999 

\    It,  999 

'  6,999 

• 

'and  over 

:  Total 

►Perrent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

l8-2h.  years:  : 

2/ 

2/ 

3/ 

8.7 

Less  than  1  cigarette < 

12, h 

9.U 

1,1 

10.2 

1-  9  : 

25.1 

20.7 

15,0 

20,5 

V 

"2/ 

3/ 

21.0 

10-20 

52.3 

55.6 

66.8 

51.0 

V 

V 

V 

55.6 

Over  20  j 

9.9 

IU.3 

17.1 

18.3 

1/ 

7/ 

3/ 

1U.7 

Total  ] 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

2/ 

2/ 

3/ 

100.0 

2$~3h  years;  '• 

2/ 

T  es^  than  T  cicarstts' 

L.5 

U.7 

2,7 

6,6 

5.6 

6.7 

5.6 

1-  <J  ! 
J.—  7  • 

21.7 

11.5 

9.6 

12  ,U 

12,8 

10.6 

12.1 

10-20  ! 

58.8 

67.9 

66.2 

57.0 

53 

58.8 

59.1 

Over  20  i 

15.0 

15.9 

21.5 

2U,0 

28,2 

23.9 

23.2 

Total  ] 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

2/ 

100.0 

35-iUi  years;  : 

.Less  than  1  cigarette: 

7.7 

5.U 

5.9 

6,u 

U.9 

5.U 

3*9 

5.0 

1-  9  : 

19.1 

22eU 

11 .0 

11.7 

0,2 

10.0 

15.3 

12,li 

10-20  1 

61, O 

53.3 

5oo<? 

51.2 

ft 

51.0 

5U.0 

CO  .o 

5fl  7 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

hS'Sh  years: 

Less  than  1  cigarette 

7.1 

3.7 

8,9 

5.7 

5.6 

10.8 

6.3 

7.0 

1-  9  ; 

22,8 

20.5 

11,3 

15.1 

15.1 

7.1 

13.0 

11*. 2 

10-20 

U9.U 

55.7 

52,3 

53.3 

51.3 

5u.o 

52.3 

52,0 

Over  20 

27.5 

25.9 

27.7 

2o.l 

oft  1 

26,2 

Tot&l- 

100,0 

1  00  0 

100  n 

1  on  n 

1  on  n 

1  nn  n 

55"^li  years ;  • 

TO 

b.o 

J.U.O 

Q  ft 
7.0 

O.U 

ft  A 

o.o 

7  t 

7.5 

J.U,U 

■i.o,u 

-Lf  •  f 

Toft 

1.3. O 

7  t 

7.5 

J.0 .  J. 

111  n 

lift  C 

cr7  A 
5  f  .0 

5ii.o 

ft 

Over  20  ' 

lo.U 

19.7 

25.5 

21.1 

2U.5 

20.2 

30,U 

21.1 

Total 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

1(X).0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100,0 

65  years  and  over;  j 

Less  than  1  cigarette. 

17.1 

21.0 

20,1 

6.7 

5/ 

5/ 

15.7 

1-  9  ! 

35.0 

30.1 

31.6 

29.8 

U/  22.6 

V 

31.U 

10-20  , 

U2.li 

38,0 

37.6 

56.8 

V  5it.8 

1*3.0 

Over  20  , 

5.5 

10.9 

10.7 

6.7 

5/  22.6 

3/ 

3/ 

9.9 

Total  ' 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

U/100.0 

5/ 

5/ 

100,0 

All  ages;  '. 

Less  than  1  cigarette. 

11.7 

6.7 

7.0 

5.1 

7.2 

5.7 

7.3 

1-  9  ; 

25.8 

19.8 

13.1* 

lii.7 

13.3 

10.3 

12,9 

15.5 

10-20  , 

.  U8o8 

55.0 

58.2 

51*. 3 

5U.0 

51.7 

52,9 

53.9 

Over  20  j 

13.7 

17.5 

21.7 

21.0 

27.3 

27.8 

28,5 

23.3 

Total  '• 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

1/  Smoking  group  comprises  regular  cigarette  smokers  (those  smoking  1  or  Bore  cigarettes  each 
day)  and  occasional  cigarette  smokers  (assumed  to  average  less  than  1  cigarette  a  day).    2/  Too 
few  cases  in  sample  to  compute  reliable  percentage.    3/  No  persons  in  sample,    U/  Income  class 
includes  those  receiving  $h,000  and  over,    5/  Combine?  with  $1*, 000-^ U, 999  class~because  of  insuf- 
ficient cases  to  compute  reliable  individual  percentages. 
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Table  2.-  Percentage  distribution  of  female  cigarette  smokers,  l8  years  and 
over,  by  rate  of  smoking  and  income  1/ 


With  money 

income 

Age  group  and  daily 
smoking  rate 

Under 
$1,000 

$1,000- 
1,999 

•  $2,000-  * 

•  2,999  : 

$3,000 
and 
over 

$4,000 
and 
over 

TotaU. 

No 
money 
income 

18-24  years: 

Less  than  1  cig't. 
1-9 
10-20 
Over  20 
Total 

25-34  yestrs: 

Less  than  1  cig't. 

1-9 
10-20 
Over  20 
Total 

35-44  years: 

Less  than  1  cig't. 

1-9 
10-20 
Over  20 
Total 

45-54  years: 

Less  than  1  cig't. 

1-9 
10-20 
Over  20 
Total 

55  years  and  over: 
Less  than  1  cig't. 

1-9 
10-20 
Over  20 
Total 

All  ages: 

Less  than  1  cig't. 

1-9 
10-20 
Over  20 
Total 


Percent    Percent     Percent     Percent    Percent  Percent  Percent 


16.5 
(  44.3  ) 
(  34.5  ) 
4.7 


(  100.0    )  (  100.0  ) 


14.0 
34.1 
44.2 


(  10.1  ) 

(  31.7  ) 

(  50.3  ) 

(  1-9  ) 

(  100.0  ) 


( 


11.0 
36.1 
40.7 
12.2 


) 


19.7 
31.8 
39.4 
Jill 


16.2 

34.3 
43.0 


100.0 


9.9 
37.9 
43.2 

9.0 


100.0 


27.5 
26.8 
43.4 
2.3 


20.8 
37.6 
37.9 
JLJ. 


{     1-1    \  (  ) 

(  100.0    )  (  100.0  ) 


12.2  ) 

29.3  ) 
50.0  ) 

8^ 


13.0 
32.0 
47.1 

ill. 


(  16.6  ) 

(  31.1  ) 
(  ^h.l  ) 

(_8^ 


12.9 

31.5 
47.6 

8.0 


16.8 
27.3 
45.1 
10.8 


(   12.2   )  (   10.8  ) 

(  100.0   )  (  100.0  ) 


13.4 

32.3 
43.0 
11-3 


(     9-^   )  (     3-2  ) 

(  100.0   )  (  100.0  ) 


26.5 
28.7 
41.6 
li2. 


22.5 

30.3 
40.5 

6.7 


21.0 
31.2 
42.4 


15.1 
27.9 
47.6 

_2A. 


9.7 
29.5 
47.7 
13.1 


15.4 

32.9 
44.2 


100.0 


100.0 


12.3 
40.1 
45.2 
2.4 


100.0  100.0 


12.7 

27.5 
50.2 


100.0  100.0 


10.2 
29.2 
51.9 
8.7 


100.0  100.0 


15.6 
26.8 
47.2 
10.4 


100.0  100.0 


26.8 
42.7 
26.8 
3-7 


100.0  100.0 


13.6 
30.8 
47.6 

8.0 


100.0      100.0  100.0 


1/  Smoking  group  comprises  regular  cigarette  smokers  (those  smoking  1  or  more  ciga- 
rettes  each  day)  and  occasional  cigarette  smokers  (assumed  to  average  less  than 
1  cigarette  a  day) . 
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Yoiinger  cigarette  smokers  (18-2^4-  years)  and  older  cigarette  smokers 
(65  and  over)  generally  have  significantly  smaller  percentages  of  more  than  a 
pack-a-day  smokers  than  intermediate  age  groups,  and  this  appears  to  "be 
largely  true  regardless  of  income.    Conversely,  these  younger  and  older  ciga- 
rette smokers  tend  to  have  significantly  larger  percentages  smoking  less  than 
one-half  pack  daily.    The  largest  proportion  of  occasional  cigarette  smokers 
appears  to  occur  in  the  65  years  and  over  age  group  (all  incomes  conibined) 
and  the  next  highest  among  smokers  55-6^  years  and  18-2^4-  years. 

Rates  of  Cigarette 
Smoking,  Females 

According  to  survey  data,  the  "broad,  pattern  of  smoking  rates  is  similar 
for  women  smokers  with  inccane  and  without  income,  all  ages  combined.  The 
largest  proportion  in  both  groups  smoke  10  to  20  cigarettes;  the  next  largest 
proportion,  from  1  to  9  cigarettes.    In  "both  groups,  smokers  of  more  than  20 
a  day  comprise  the  smallest  proportion.    Occasional  smokers,  presumably  aver- 
aging less  than  one  cigarette  a  day,  occupy  an  intermediate  position. 

For  the  most  part,  there  is  not  much  difference  between  those  with 
income  and  those  without  income  in  proportions  smoking  more  than  one  pack  a 
day.    However,  a  larger  proportion  of  women  smokers  with  no  income  of  their 
own  appear  to  smoke  10-20  cigarettes  daily.    Of  this  gro^Ip  (all  ages  com- 
bined), kQ  percent  smoke  10  to  20  cigarettes  a  day  as  against  kk  percent 
among  those  with  income.    There  is  an  exception  in  the  case  of  women  smokers 
55  years  and  over,  among  whom  kl  percent  of  those  with  incomes  smoke  10  to 
20  cigarettes  daily,  compared  with  27  percent  for  those  with  no  inccaae. 

Considering  women  smokers  of  differing  money  incomes  (all  ages  com- 
bined), 57  percent  of  those  receiving  $3^000  and  over  smoke  one-half  pack  or 
more  each  day,  canpared  with  about  50  percent  among  those  with  incomes  londer 
$1,000.    However,  data  within  individual  age  groups  do  not  show  uniform 
patterns . 

Women  smokers  a^ed  25-5^  years  smoke  more  heavily  than  women  smokers 
either  younger  or  older  than  this  age  span.    The  proportions  of  smokers  aged 
25-54  who  smoke  more  than  20  or  from  10  to  20  cigarettes  a  day  are  9  percent 
and  hQ  percent.    Among  those  18  to  2h  and  55  and  over,  the  comparable  figures 
axe  k  and.  39  percent. 

The  occasional  cigarette  smoker  is  relatively  more  important  w-Tn^^mg 
women  than  among  men  smokers.    Of  »-i T  women  smokers  18  years  and  over,  1^-15 
percent  are  occasional  smokers  as  a^inst  7  percent  among  male  smokers  of 
similar  age. 
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CIGARS  SMOKED  DAILY  PER  SMOKER, 
BY  INCOME  CLASS 

Distribution  of  Cigar  Smokers^ 


80 


mmmm 


LESS  THAN  1  ^ 


mm 


Under  2 


2  fo  4  4  to  6 

1954  MONEY  INCOME  ($  THOUS.) 


MALES   78   YRS.   AND  OVER:  DATA   BASED  ON    7955  SURVEY.  ^OCCASIONAL   CIGAR  SMOKERS 

U.S.   DEPARTMENT  OF    AGRICULTURE  NEG.   3341  -  56  (  5)      AGRICULTURAL   M  A  R  K  E  T  IN  G-  S  E  R  V  I C  E 


Rates  of  Cigar  Smoking 

In  considering  the  nimber  of  cigars  smoked  "by  cigar  smokers  in  various 
income  groups,  there  are  two  major  points  that  shoiild  he  kept  in  mind.  First, 
there  is  great  diversity  in  the  quality  of  cigars  depending  principally  upon 
quality  of  the  leaf  tobacco  used  and  -whether  long  filler  or  scrap  and  short 
filler  are  used  in  tiie  manufacturing  operation.    Second,  there  is  a  consider- 
able variation  in  the  size  of  cigars.    Both  of  these  factors — quality  and 
size--are  reflected  in  a  wide  range  of  prices.    Cigarillos — ^much  smaller  than 
the  traditional  average  cigar — have  become  significant  in  recent  years  and 
were  not  differentiated  from  cigaxs  in  the  svarvey.    Most  cigarillos  retail  at 
around  one -half  the  price  of  major  popular  brands  of  large  cigars  and  probably 
average  less  than  one-half  their  weight.    For  these  reasons,  numbers  of  cigars 
smoked  are  a  much  less  satisfactory  measure  when  considered  in  relation  to 
income  than  in  the  case  of  cigarettes. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  a  large  proportion  of  men  in  the  lower -income 
hrackets  are  older  persons,  many  of  retirement  age  and  probably  with  fewer 
family  obligations  than  men  in  yoiinger  age  groups.    Cigar  consiimption  by  such 
individuals,  especially  of  lower -priced  brands,  could  result  in  numbers 
smoked  eqxaaling,  if  not  exceeding,  those  reported  at  higher  income  levels. 
Also,  the  necessity  for  consolidating  income  classes  to  reduce  sampling  varia- 
bility obsc\n:es  differences  in  consumption  rates  that  might  be  noted  if  a 
finer  division  of  income  were  possible. 


Table  3. — Percentage  distribution  of  male  cigar  smokers,  I8  years 
and  over,  by  rate  of  smoking  and  income  l/ 


Age  group  and 
daily  smoking 
rate 

With  money 

income 

:  Under 
:  $2,000 

:  $2,000- 
:  3,999 

:  $if,000- 

:  5,999 

-    :    $6,000  : 
:  and  over  : 

Total 

:    Percent  Percent 

Percent  Percent 

Percent 

l8-ii4  years; 

( 

Less  than  1 

cigar 

:  ( 

83.1 

) 

81.2 

) 

82.k 

1-2 

:  ( 

10.1 

( 

9.6 

) 

9.8 

I  ( 

\ 

( 

6.3 

) 

k.6 

5  or  more 

:  ( 

3.^ 

) 

 h 

2.9 

) 

3.2 

Total 

5         (  100.0 

) 

100.0 

) 

100.0 

^5  years  and  over: 

:  ( 

Less  than  1 

cigar 

66.0 

) 

( 

6k.k 

) 

65.5 

1-2 

I  ( 

17.9 

) 

( 

15.h 

) 

16.9 

3-h 

( 

12.2 

) 

( 

12.5 

) 

12.3 

5  or  more 

'  ( 

3.9 

) 

— f 

7.7 

-4— 

5.3 

Total 

!         (  100.0 

) 

100.0 

100.0 

All  ages: 

Less  than  1 

cigar  ! 

:  68.k 

76.5 

75.2 

71.1 

73.2 

1-2 

!  16.9 

12.2 

12.4 

12.1 

13.4 

!  9.6 

7.8 

8.7 

9.3 

8.5 

5  or  more 

5.1 

3.5 

3.7 

7.5 

h.9 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1/  Smoking  group  comprises  regular  cigar  smokers  (those  smoking  1  or  more 
cigars  each  day)  and  occasional  cigar  smokers  (those  averaging  less  than 
1  cigar  a  day). 


Despite  these  limitations,  some  generalizations  of  interest  can  be 
made.    Unlike  cigarette  smokers,  of  whan  occasionsLL  smokers  are  a  small 
segment;  occasional  smokers  comprise  a  very  substantial  proportion 
of  all  cigar  smokers.    Of  the  total  cigar  smokers  (all  ages),  occasional 
smokers  account  for  neeurly  three -fourths,  the  proportions  ranging  from  68  per- 
cent (incomes  under  $2,000)  to  75-76  percent  (incomes  from  $2,000  to  $6,000). 
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PIPEFULS  SMOKED  DAILY  PER  SMOKER, 

BY  INCOME  CLASS 

^oDistrihution  of  Pipe  Smokers* 


80 
60 


^ESS  TH  AN  if^: 


1  to  2  2  to  3  3  to  4  4  to  5  5  + 

1954  MONEY  INCOME  ($  THOUS.) 

♦males   78  YRS.   AND  OVER;  DATA   BASED  ON    7955  SURVEY.  ^  OCC  ASIONAL   PIPE  SMOKERS 


U.S.   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 


NEG.    3340  -  56  (  5  )       AGRICULTURAL    MARKETING  SERVICE 


FrcHn  an  age  standpoint,  the  proportian  of  occasional  cigar  smokers  is  higher 
among  men  l8  to  44  years  of  age  (8I-83  percent)  than  among  men  h3  years  and 
over  (64-66  percent).    Occasional  cigar  smokers  prohahly  account  for  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  total  cigar  consumption. 

While  a  larger  proportioaa  of  cigar  smokers  4-5  years  and  over  are  regu- 
lar smokers,  svirvey  data  do  not  provide  conclusive  evidence  that  .these  smoke 
at  a  much  heavier  rate  than  regular  cigar  smokers  under  45  years. 

Rates  of  Pipe  Smoking 

Indications  are  that  larger  proportions  of  the  pipe  smokers  in  the 
lower  income  brackets  smoke  pipes  regularly  and  at  a  heavier  rate  than  do  pipe 
smokers  with  higher  incomes.    Of  all  pipe  smokers  with  incomes,  56  percent  of 
those  with  incomes  under  $2,000  smoke  pipes  regularly  and  44  percent,  occa- 
sionally.   The  corresponding  percentages  among  pipe  smokers  receiving  $5^000 
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and  over  are  32  percent  regiiLar  and  68  percent  occasional.    Twenty-eight  to 
30  percent  of  those  receiving  less  than  $2,000  smoke  5  or  more  pipefuls  daily, 
compared  vith  only  19  percent  in  the  $5,000  and  over  "bracket. 

These  differences  appear  most  pronounced  in  the  case  of  pipe  smokers 
^5  years  and  over.    Among  such  pipe  smokers,  a  larger  proportion  of  those  with 
incomes  of  $4,000  and  over  are  occasional  smokers  (55  percent)  when  compared 
with  those  with  incomes  under  $4,000  {hO  percent).    The  larger  proportion  of 
occasional  pipe  smokers  among  those  with  higher  inccanes  may  indicate  that  many 
of  these  men  also  smoke  cigars  or  cigarettes.    Among  pipe  smokers  45  years  and 
over,  35  percent  of  those  with  incomes  helow  $4,000  smoke  5  or  more  pipefuls 
a  day,  compared  with  23  percent  among  those  with  incomes  above  this  amount. 


Table  4. — Percentage  distribution  of  male  pipe  smokers,  l8  years 
and  over,  by  rate  of  smoking  and  income  l/ 


Age  group  and 
daily  smoking 
rate 

n  J.  Uli 

money  income 

1  Under 

;$i,ooo 

•$1,000- '$2,000- 

:  1,999 : 2,999 

•  • 

• 

:$3,ooo. 
:  3,999 

• 

.•$4,000--^5,000 
:           :  and 
:    '•^^'^  :  over 

• 
• 

• 

• 

:  Pet. 

Pet.  Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet.  Pet. 

Pet. 

l8-44  years: 

!  ( 

Less  than  1  pipef\il 

71.7 

) 

( 

72.6 

) 

71.8 

1-4 

( 

17.0 

) 

( 

12.9 

) 

15.3 

5-9 

:  ( 

6.5 

) 

( 

8.5 

) 

7.6 

10  or  more 

'  ( 

4.8 

( 

6.0 

-+ 

5.3 

Total 

>  ( 

100.0 

( 

100.0 

100.0 

45  years  smd  over: 

Less  than  1  pipeful 

!  ( 

39.6 

( 

5^.9 

) 

52.2 

1-4 

!  ( 

25.1 

( 

22.5 

) 

21.5 

5-9  ! 

'  ( 

22.3 

( 

14.2 

) 

4- 

16.7 

10  or  more  j 

13.0 

8.4 

9.6 

Total  I 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

All  ages:  ! 

Less  than  1  pipeful; 

41.1 

^7.9  55.2 

61.2 

62 

.8  67.7 

58.3 

1-4  J 

30.4 

22.1  16.9 

21.8 

20 

.9  13.^ 

19.8 

5-9  : 

15.4 

20.2  17.5 

10.9 

8 

.7  12.2 

13.7 

10  or  more  : 

13.1 

9.8  10.4 

6.1 

7 

.6 

6.7 

8.2 

Total  : 

100.0 

100.0  100.0 

100.0 

100 

.0  100.0 

100.0 

1/  Smoking  group  comprises  regular  pipe  smokers  (those  smoking  1  or  more 
pipefuls  each  day)  and  occasional  pipe  smokers  (those  averaging  less  than 
1  pipeful  a  day). 
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The  occasional  pipe  smokers  comprise  a  major  part  of  both  the  pipe 
smokers  who  are  iJiider  or  over  14-5  years.    But  the  proportion  for  those  l8  to 
kh  years  is  72-73  percent  ccanpared  with  about  ii-0-55  percent  of  those  45 
years  and  over.    It  is  estimated  that  all  occasional  smokers  combined  prob- 
ably consume  roughly  one-tenth  of  the  tobacco  smoked  in  pipes. 

Among  the  regiilar  smokers,  evidence  of  differences  in  smoking  rates 
due  to  age  appears  to  exist  only  in  the  case  of  those  receiving  less  thaji 
$U,000,  in  which  a  larger  proportion  of  smokers  k3  years  and  over  smoke  5  or 
more  pipefuls  daily.    This  may  be  partly  attributable  to  the  heavy  weight  of 
regular  pipe  smokers  65  years  and  over  in  the  latter  group. 

Considering  regular  pipe  smokers  of  all  ages  and  incomes,  the  larg- 
est proportion  is  accounted  for  by  those  smoking  1  to  4  pipefuls  daily,  and 
the  next  laxgeat,  by  those  smoking  5  to  9  pipefuls  a  day.    The  smallest  pro- 
portion consists  of  those  pipe  smokers  smoking  10  or  more  pipefuls  daily. 


The  Tobacco  Situation  is  published  in 
March,  June,  September  and  December.    The  next 
two  issties  are  scheduled  for  release  on 
September  27,  (Outlook  number)  and  December  26, 
1956. 
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